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N discussing post-war education there are two possible ways of treat- 

ing the subject. One can picture education as he would wish it to be; 
or he can imagine what he thinks, from present trends, it is likely to be- 
come. Let us try to combine the two approaches, tempering ambition 
with the practical. 

The subject is too big for one person. For discussion it requires a 
panel; for exposition a long-term commission. I have consulted an imagi- 
nary commission. I have collected a panel of Blithe Spirits, each of 
whom would like to have his words reach our ears. It takes a long table 
to seat them for there are many that I wish to call upon. 

I have invited the young man and young woman—they called them- 
selves youths—who, while we were meeting at St. Louis two years ago, 
picketed the White House with the slogan, “Scholarships—Not Battle- 
ships.” I have with me the young Frenchmen whom I saw at St. Cloud 
in 1937 weaving their snake dance in and out of the crowd attending 
the meeting of the Front Populaire chanting “A bas la défense nationale” 
—Down with the Army and Navy. I include Monsieur Jorly, with his 

*Address delivered on February 26, 1942, at a general session of the meeting of the 


American Association of School Administrators of the National Education Association, 
in San Francisco, Calif. 
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homespun coat and celluloid collar, hair slicked down, the village school 
teacher from the Pyrenees who, at the Lille meeting of the Teachers 
Union, was of the group that voted 75 to 25 to impede mobilization if 
the war-mongers triumphed. They were more interested in their forty- 
hour week and their paid vacation than in the obvious peril that their 
country faced. 

I have invited Captain Vogel of the “Paris.” I was aboard her in Plym- 
outh Harbor on April 15, 1939. I was glad to see the captain again. He 
had been kind to me on the old “Lafayette” and the “Champlain.” He 
had visited me in my home in New York. He told me that the Germans 
were out to burn the French ships, one after another, because they were 
fast and potential transports or airplane carriers. He said, “This ship 
can’t burn. I have the most perfect system of fire protection that skill 
can devise. My crew is trained.” He took me from place to place, station 
to station, showing huge fire extinguishers, electric warning devices, 
everyone on the alert. As I awakened two days later in London, the 
news was on the streets that the “Paris” was on fire; the water pumped 
into her turned her on her side. The loyal, competent captain was dis- 
graced. It was said to be an accident. I have also invited two friends of 
mine who went to a movie on the East Side in New York City. It was a 
film of the launching of the “Bismarck,” one of the terror films. As she 
slid down the ways, the audience sprang to their feet, extended their 
arms in the Nazi-slave salute, and cheered. My friend and his wife rose 
slowly in amazement and, as the noise died down, they started to sing 
the “Star Spangled Banner”; whereupon two burly bouncers took them 
in hand and threw them out on the street. This couple have a lot they 
want to say. I have also invited Alphonse Porre, merchant of Aix-en- 
Provence, my good friend and fishing companion. When a prisoner in 
Germany during the last war he was compelled to dig dirt with his 
fingernails and clean the stables with his hands in the prison camp where 
no shovel, spade, pick, or hoe was issued, exactly as you could see in 
another Nazi terror film shown last fall in the same East Side theater in 
New York City. I have also invited Monsieur Peyret of Bordeaux, who 
lives now in a town where the newspaper is full of lies, where General 
van Stuelpnagel writes a box column every day, where Jews cannot en- 
gage in trade, where the market is reserved first for Germans, then 
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French, then Jews; where the money is printed by the Germans; where 
equal justice is dead, the law being that of the lash and concentration 
camp; where all trade, even the sale of a pig or a sack of potatoes is 
under orders of Germans; where the free school has become a pay school; 
where the radio is forbidden; where the women meet to make over old 
clothes; where their blankets are taken from them. With me is also a 
starving Greek; a wounded Chinese; and the man in France who once 
told me that it would be better for France to have Hitler than Leon 
Blum. 

I introduce an American lady, who said to me: “What I could not 
bear is that my grandchildren might never know what it is that these 
fiends would deprive them of. To think that these children—not yet 
born—might not know God—might never hear the sweet words of the 
Prince of Peace, ‘Little children . . . love one another,’ and instead be 
taught to hate one another and fear every other human being. How easy 
it would be to reduce each beautiful and tender little child you know 
and love into a form of animal—it has been done by the Nazis and the 
Japanese. Children cannot live without love. I want coming generations 
to have that.” I also introduce a young man near and dear to me, who 
has left his young wife and baby and stands on the bridge of a destroyer 
where devil-controlled sharks strike and red-eyed yellow vultures dart 
from the skies. He wants a world where good people rule; where the 
cream, not the scum, rises; where character controls corruption. He 
thinks that 


Ill fares the land, 
To hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, 
And men decay. 


I also present George Mason and Thomas Jefferson, authors of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, basic to the Declaration of Independence, who 
stated that all men are by nature equally free and independent and have 
certain inherent rights of which when they enter into a state of society 
they cannot by any compact deprive their posterity: namely, the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. I also have 
with me the members of the National Resources Planning Board who 
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have translated these Rights into modern terms as the goals of post-war 
effort. These Rights are: 


1. The right to work, usefully and creatively through the productive 
years. 

2. The right to fair pay, adequate to command the necessities and ameni- 
ties of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, and other socially valuable 
service. 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical care. 

4. The right to security, with freedom from fear of old age, want, de- 
pendency, sickness, unemployment, and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free from compulsory 
labor, irresponsible private power, arbitrary public authority, and unregu- 
lated monopolies. 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, free from the spyings 
of secret political police. 

7. The right to equality before the law, with equal access to justice in fact. 

8. The right to education, for work, for citizenship, and for personal 
growth and happiness. 

9. The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the opportunity to enjoy 
life and take part in advancing civilization. 


The greatest on our panel is first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen—George Washington. He made two state- 
ments that we must consider, one to the effect that: 


I am administering this enterprise hoping for the best, but prepared for 
the worst. 


Second, the often quoted warning made on the occasion of his first in- 
auguration: 
The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the 


republican model of government are justly considered, perhaps, as deeply, as 
finally, staked on the experiment intrusted to the hands of the American 


people. 

In addition I would call on Pierre Bezuhov of Tolstoi’s War and 
Peace and Melanie of Gone with the Wind. They know the ravages of 
war and what reconstruction requires. I also present several ladies of 
Charleston, now old, who have pinched and scraped with courage all 
these years. 

Finally there is the speaker, who thinks that he belongs to a group of 
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men who were placed in the world at a particular time with a particular 
task to do. For we, who were born from 1888 to 1893, grew up in the 
old settled world, where wars were over. We lived in the United States 

arded from foreign quarrels by two wide oceans. In the main we and 
our fathers had known peace. We took part in the fight to “make the 
world safe for democracy”; we shared the triumph; and in 1918 we were 
old enough and in positions of sufficient power, to know what was 
going on—some of us to take part; and we set out to build a new world. 
I was in Russia during that war, went to Japan and China shortly after; 
and, as Professor of International Education, was in Europe, Asia, and 
Latin America on many occasions. I was Chairman of your Committee 
on International Relations for several years, and led your delegation to 
the International Meetings in Edinburgh, Toronto, and Geneva. During 
the twenties I spoke to you on peace and goodwill through education; 
during the thirties I spoke to you of disturbing trends in Europe, more 
disturbing because the same trends were appearing among us. Then in 
1940 at St. Louis I told you that we were in the war. For ten or twelve 
years hence, as many of those who are about my age as will be spared, 
can look forward to vigor, and it is our bounden duty to talk and ex- 
plain, speak and orate, and shout from the housetops that these mistakes 
shall not come again. 

Here is our panel—a stage full of ghosts. I alone can speak to you for 
them. We shall now take up certain characteristics of post-war educa- 
tion which we think are likely to be; certain problems that will tag along; 
and certain developments that we should like to see. 

Our panel believes that the prime purpose of post-war America will 
be to secure to all the people the Rights of Life and Liberty, including 
the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety. The members here of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board have made the implications of these Rights more 
specific. As a child of God, one brother in the great human family and 
entitled to consideration as such, the Future American will be entitled to 
live in a world saved for exactly that purpose by the sacrifices of this 
war. America will firmly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 


vain; and that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 
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Government for the people implies that after the war we shall start 
anew—from the ground up—we hope upon the Christian foundation, 
“You are your brother’s keeper.” Therefore communities will have ma- 
ternity clinics; the mother will have the best for her baby; children wil] 
be properly fed; food will be controlled; health will be guarded, play 
will be encouraged; youth will be cared for; education will be provided. 
All these material benefits in a world as poor as ours will be will need to 
be carefully guarded and distributed. Waste will be ended. 

But the distribution will be equal and widespread. All will share, re- 
gardless of color, creed, sex, or occupation. 

The members of our panel who have lived in a country after a war— 
Melanie, the ladies from Charleston, Pierre from Tolstoi’s War and Peace 
—can advise us to follow George Washington’s precaution that while 
hoping for the best we had better prepare for the worst. It may be a short 
war; we should expect a long one. We may have uninterrupted successes; 
we should count on reverse after reverse. We may emerge from the war 
not greatly hurt—with debts, dislocations, and casualties, but with wealth 
and resources essentially intact; we should be prepared for an approach 
to an exhaustion of all we have, savings vanished, youth sacrificed, 
economy dislocated—but still a people able to take “blood, sweat, and 
tears” because our eyes are on the stars. 

Such a battered people, limping off the field, will not be able to afford 
all that it wants; and post-war poverty and exhaustion will force us, in 
order to secure human rights, to exercise every economy. This, our panel 
and I think, will drive us to combination and unification of efforts, and 
to the elimination of much of the duplication of effort between various 
governmental units. Thus in communities where from public and private 
resources are now maintained such services as mothers’ clinics, nursery 
schools, elementary schools, high schools, trade schools, dental clinics, 
child health centers, job placement bureaus, libraries, museums, nutrition 
centers, NYA centers, CCC camps, playgrounds, recreation centers, 
YMCA’s, YWCA’s, YMHA’s, art and music projects, little theaters, 
day nurseries, settlement houses, women’s exchanges, forums, literacy 
classes for adults, classes for non-citizens, and the like, our panel visual- 
izes that these will tend to come together, cease working at cross pur- 
poses, eliminate duplication, cut administrative costs, share buildings 
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and equipment. The town of the future is likely to have public buildings 
which include a post office, a town hall, churches, and a Community 
Service Center. The city and state of the future, we believe, will have a 
Community Service Administration. It may be that not all these activities 
will be unified. In true American fashion, there will be variation. But 
I look either for the school to take on added functions or for added func- 
tions to take on the school. 

This unification of Community Services which my panel and I think 
we see coming will afford to the school administrator both a problem 
and an opportunity. School superintendents are best qualified to take the 
leadership. They have public confidence, particularly in the local com- 
munities. The American people want the parents, friends, and neighbors 
to control services rendered their children. School administrators have 
the chance to step forward. We think that the American people, once 
the war is over, will want our children cared for in every way from birth 
until established in a job; will want our adults to have certain services, 
educational, recreational, medical. We must do this in the most economi- 
cal way. We shall follow the leadership that proves most farsighted and 
competent. School administrators must wrap their minds around this 
problem. We think this is a real and steady trend. We think it will come 
whether we like it or not. We think finances will force it. We hope 
school administrators will get ready to step ahead. No prospect has 
greater challenge; none is so exciting. 

We, on this panel, think it obvious that the Federal Government will 
need to take a much more important part in this Community Service 
enterprise than it has in the past; and that it will pay a larger share of the 
bill. Washington and Jefferson even in their day believed in federal par- 
ticipation in education. The Civil War brought government agricultural 
education; the First World War brought government vocational educa- 
tion; at the moment the Federal Government is participating in educa- 
tion in many ways, notably filling in the gap left by the public schools 
in the area of youth through NYA and CCC, supplementing community 
services through the WPA, subsidizing additional work in preparation 
for war vocations and special school facilities for the congested areas 
around defense industries. We think that this trend will continue as the 
war taxes mount, and as states and cities begin to feel the pinch. Further- 
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more, it is plain to us, particularly those who believe that all our people 
are entitled to certain rights, that there are too many districts where 
there is too little natural wealth to trust a proper program to the ability 
of the local community to pay. 

Granted that the Federal Government will take an increased part in 
this work, and also assume a greater share of the cost, the paramount 
problem of the future will be the basis upon which this share is taken, 
We have seen too many peoples lose their liberties by entrusting the 
control of education to central authorities. Members on our panel can 
attest that. If we are wise, and plan sufficiently far in advance, we 
school administrators can come to exercise influence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as we do in local communities, to secure a system under which 
the Federal Government will care for the health of children, see that 
they are properly fed, teach them to be literate, able to earn a living, 
patriotic, moral, give them a job until they become established, and even 
give older people a chance to learn and play—all on the basis that it now 
does some of its work—the Federal Government providing the services, 
the local authorities setting the specifications of the job to be done. We 
need the wisest Commission on federal participation in Community 
Services. Unless we are alert and hard at work, with our best brains par- 
ticipating, decisions may be made which will affect the liberties of Amer- 
icans for all time to come. 

Then there is a question, which will come up after the war—if not 
sooner, as to the method and spirit of the school part of this community 
enterprise. Some of us on this panel talked pretty foolishly during the 
past ten years. Because we thought we saw a bright new world ahead, 
one in which we believed the individual would be supreme, some of us 
thought that with a new world we needed strange and fantastic teaching 
methods, and that the child, central in our attention, should be encour- 
aged to extreme individualism. I am sure that this was not the intent of 
the sane progressive educators, but nevertheless those who were dream- 
ing of Utopias were at the same time advocating individualistic methods 
of teaching; while conversely those who had the reputation of conserva- 
tives or reactionaries were supposed to long for the good old days of 
1929 and advocate discipline. Our panel believes that these concepts 
have been mixed up. In the kind of society which will bring to every 
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person his application of the Nine Freedoms, the only way it will be 
accomplished will be by people working together. They are doing that 
in England. They are living together, eating together in community 
cafeterias, playing together, working together. We can’t gain liberty 
by shouldering the axe, taking the salt and the covered wagon, and head- 
ing for the wilderness. We shall get it by joining the group. Success will 
come to those who follow the pattern of the well-drilled football team, 
or the smooth rhythm of the crew. This future world of ours, this panel 
thinks, will demand that we all pull together; and we had better start in 
school. Hard work, tough work, self-discipline, playing ball, subordina- 
tion of whims and vagaries—these will be the qualities demanded in the 
future. This achieved, variation can be frosted on the top of the cake. 

But my panel, almost to a man, or woman, still look sadly at this pic- 
ture of the future. They think that I haven’t reached the most important 
question. For nothing that has been said shows the part that education 
must play in securing the most fundamental Right of all, not mentioned 
in the nine of our National Resources Planning Board—the one speci- 
fied by George Mason in the Virginia Bill of Rights, namely, the right 
to pursue and obtain safety. They know that just as God is at work, so 
is the devil—that you must recognize his work; and that no plan for 
safety in the international world will succeed unless the same principle 
will apply in the local community, that is, unless we have interna- 
tional police. 

Not one of the younger members of this audience can possibly picture 
to himself the enthusiasm with which we faced the brave new world in 
1919. We thought that the millennium had come. We had a League of 
Nations. We were all going to work together. We had the Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the world. I shall never forget going to 
Germany in those days, and thrilling when I was not stopped at the 
border, no passport required, no visa needed, no police registration at the 
hotel. Wars were over. So we examined textbooks to take out those parts 
hostile or unfair to other peoples. We educators were all friends to- 
gether among the various nations. We did not stop to think that peace 
had never been secured even in local communities. For in any town or 
city, no matter how hard the schools and churches may work, there are 
always some who are at war with the rest. Schools cannot win over a 
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Dillinger. Churches, representative bodies, still leave a Public Enemy 
Number One. The peaceful city has certain citizens who wear a uni- 
form, carry a gun, and on occasions shoot to kill. We are forced to have 
an FBI. 

The war prisoner, the French captain, the schoolmaster behind me 
on this panel are grimly aware of this fact. We do not want our grand- 
children to go through this again. They must know that the devil is not 
going to quit, that the words, “Peace on earth and good will toward men” 
will always fall on some ears that are deaf. From our experience we insist 
that teachers after the war must never forget this nor let their children 
forget it. Education won’t pacify a rattlesnake. You cannot reason with 
a gangster. 

Our grandchildren will be taught to love peace, to love their enemies, 
to reason with their adversaries, to respect a policy of conciliation. But 
we who know, who have been taught the lesson twice over, must tell our 
people that the gangster will behave only at the point of a gun. We hope 
the time will come when education will be so perfect that there will be 
no gangsters; but as long as we have them, we must be realistic and face 
the fact. 

For many years past, I have been impressed with the Napoleon saga. 
I read every book about him upon which I could lay my hand. I thrilled 
at the rise of the little corporal. I was saddened at his treatment on 
St. Helena. 

But two years ago last April, a new light dawned on me. I had walked 
from Ripon to the ruins of Fountains Abbey, and as I was returning 
through the park, I saw, away off on the horizon, an obelisk rising 
above the trees. I made my way across country, through groves of trees 
and over fields—and at last came upon it, standing by a church and 
reaching higher than the steeple. No inscription on it—not a word. ] 
asked the verger, “What is this monument?” “Oh,” he said, “it was put 
up by the local lord as a thank offering for Napoleon’s defeat at Water- 
loo and his departure for St. Helena.” It came over me of a sudden that 
this maker of La Gloire for France was the Hitler of his day. He made 
war without declaration; he killed his friends; he took counterfeit money 
into occupied countries; he circulated false news, propaganda, and terror; 
countless young men lost their lives because of him. All this has been 
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in print—where we could read it and learn it—for many years past, in 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace. We read but we did not see. 

I shall not die happy unless I know that our children have eyes to see 
and ears to hear; that they see the world as it is, not as we would like it 
to be; that we be not deceived by the rosy mist of the sentimentalists, 
and be ready to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s. 

So it is our contention—my panel and I—that post-war education 
must fit the post-war world; and it is our hope that America, battered 
and exhausted though she may be, will still want to secure liberty and 
equality for men, with the right of acquiring and possessing property 
and the means of pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. Not the 
least form of safety is that of the peace-loving man in the world of human 
beings, human because though some are but a little lower than the angels 
others there will always be who are but a little higher than the devils, 
and will need treatment as such. In the intellectualism and philosophy of 
the post-war world, it will be our duty to recall Sergeant York who be- 
lieved in peace and at the same time had the courage and realism to 
silence those guns. 


So the four great problems of post-war education as I see them will be: 

For the School Administrator: How to administer education as a part 
of community services and maintain efficiency of the educational process. 

For the Political Scientist: How to support education from federal 
funds and at the same time maintain the control of the mind in the 
localities. 

For the Teacher: How to teach people to pull together like a college 
crew and not like slaves in a galley. 

For all Americans: How to be peaceful and kind, and at the same time 
control the gangsters, locally, nationally, and internationally. 

















Religious Faith, Stimulus Not Escape’ 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


PASTOR, RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 


_ faith is commonly charged with being an escape from life, 
a retreat into an ivory tower. That religious faith can be so used, 
no one, I take it, doubts. In many of its aspects it is admirably suited to 
the purposes of those who want to run away from the realities of life, 
but to many of us that employment of religious faith is a perversion 
which no more invalidates the real thing itself than similar misuses of 
many another indispensable realm of truth and experience invalidates 
them. In these few minutes at our disposal now, wide areas of this matter 
must be omitted, and all I shall try to do is to picture positively an atti- 
tude toward religious faith that makes it, so it seems to me, not a retreat 
from reality but a stimulus in confronting reality. 

The existence of God is not only the most comforting, but the most 
exciting fact about this universe and about our lives within it. For if God 
is, then life is unpredictable. No one can imagine what may happen. The 
doors of possibility are all open. In a world where God is, the unex- 
pected, the incredible, is sure to occur. 

Just as soon as we accept thoroughgoing atheism—nothing here ex- 
cept matter in motion, with its accidental results—the doors of possi- 
bility begin to shut. After all, what can we expect in a world like that? 
As Bertrand Russell himself says: “On man and all his race the slow, 
sure doom falls pitiless and dark.” * 

Now, however, into this scene introduce faith in a living God, and 
the first effect is that the doors of possibility begin to open. Life becomes 
unpredictable. Almost anything might happen now. When we choose 
between atheism and theism, in their thoroughgoing forms, we choose 


*Address delivered on February 4, 1942, in Milbank Chapel, Teachers College, at the 
opening session of the Columbia University Conference on Religion in the Modem 
World. 

1 Philosophical Essays, p. 70. 
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between a world where in the long run everything is predictably fore- 
doomed, and an unpredictable world, where almost anything may hap- 
n and where what will happen is at present unforeseeable and prob- 


ably incredible. 
THE ESSENTIAL QUALITY 


In the first place, consider that this philosophy actually fits the cosmos. 
Look at the story of evolution, and what exclamation more naturally 
rises than the cry, The incredible has happened! Out of the inorganic, 
the organic; out‘of life, spirit, rising to mysterious heights of beauty and 
strength, until, on the very spot where glaciers once ground their seem- 
ingly senseless way, and where the ichthyosauria fought, are lovely 
homes, scientific laboratories, and reverent souls seeking goodness. On 
every @ priori ground, looked at from some imagined stance a million 
years ago, all this is incredible. Obviously this is a world where you 
never can tell what may happen. 

Imagine yourself back some millions of years ago on this planet, 
facing two facts here—on the one side volcanoes—huge, terrific, blazing 
volcanoes, and on the other side protoplasm—anmicroscopic, invisible along 
the water’s edge, feeble, quiet, vital. On which are we betting, as we 
stand there millions of years ago—volcanoes or protoplasm? Protoplasm 
had no credible chance to mean anything against the violent forces rep- 
resented by volcanoes, and yet see what actually came of it at last! The 
unimaginable did happen. Unpredictability is the essential quality of this 
cosmos. 

Now that quality of unpredictability belongs not to matter but to 
spirit. As one scientist put it, “One may take three observations of a 
comet and three of a cat, but it is safer to predict the date of the comet’s 
return than to tell how the cat will jump.”? Always when life and spirit 
come you cannot tell what may happen. When spirit comes we might 
get the “Sistine Madonna,” or Hamlet, or the Concerto in D Major, or 
Einstein’s mathematics, or the Sermon on the Mount, or Christ on the 
cross forgiving his enemies. One never can tell what may happen when 
spirit comes; that is always doing the unforeseeable. Such is the quality 
of this cosmos, and that is what we might expect, if there is a God. 


*J. Arthur Thompson. Science and Religion, p. 6. 
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THE PERSONAL MIRACLE 


Note now that this truth becomes more intimately significant when 
we apply it not to the whole cosmos only, but to our own personal 
characters. If there is a living God, we never can tell what may happen 
to one of us. 

Consider that word “miracle” for a moment. Take it for granted that 
we are intelligent modern people and that we do not believe in miracles 
as broken or suspended law. But still that word “miracle” sticks in our 
vocabulary. What is a “scientific miracle”? Well, in a law-abiding 
world, if one can learn the laws and fulfill the conditions inherent in 
them and thereby release cosmic forces, electricity, atomic energy, what 
you will, the unbelievable can happen, so that as one modern research 
scholar put it: “The word ‘impossible’ is to a scientist much like a spur 
to a horse.”* Ask him, then, what he is going to do in his science in the 
next century, and he will say, in effect, in Paul’s words: “What eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, and what hath not entered into the heart of man.” 

Suppose, then, that God is, that the spiritual world is real, that in that 
realm also we can learn the laws, fulfill the conditions, and release the 
power. Then, you see, there is no telling what miracle may happen in 
man’s character. 

At no point has modern psychiatry confirmed the ancient insights of 
religion more clearly than with reference to this possibility of radical 
change in personal character. The utterly unforeseeable can happen. 
Says Professor Allport of Harvard: “Motives” are “completely alter- 
able.” * New interests can take possession of a man; a new philosophy can 
reorient his life; new powers can be released through him. No man need 
stay the way he is. Though he be spiritually like a desert, even a desert 
can be irrigated and become fertile. 

Now that is what you would expect in a world where God is—in 
William James’ words: “A self hitherto divided, and consciously wrong, 
inferior and unhappy,” becoming “unified and consciously right, su- 
perior and happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious real- 
ities.”® That experience is not what you could expect in a materialistic 

8 William D. Coolidge, Research Director, General Electric Laboratories. 


4 Personality; A Psychological Interpretation, p. 206. 
5 The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 189. 
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world. Protons and electrons going it blind, changing Saul of Tarsus 
into Paul the Apostle—that makes no sense. But in a world where God 
is, such an experience of moral change makes sense, for no one can tell 
then what might happen to a character. Well, that kind of religion is 
not a retreat but a transforming power. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE UNFORESEEABLE 


To some of us, however, the application of this truth will be most 
poignant when we think not of the cosmos as a whole, nor even of our 
need of personal change, but of the events we now are living through. 

Would not many of us say now that what we need is not comfort— 
we do not expect anyone, God or man, to console us, or even to make 
us feel secure in this troubled time, as though we had any right to ask 
exemption from its turmoil—but we would like the stimulus and incen- 
tive of a faith that would make it seem worth while again to hope and 
work for a decent world? It is disillusionment and pessimism that sap our 
morale. We are tempted at least emotionally to feel that the world is 
almost sunk, history come to a dead end, all our dreams delusions, until 
phrases like “‘a just and durable peace” sound hollow to us, and a plea for 
world federation, with mankind organized for cooperation instead of 
war, meets an inner cynicism—how can anything like that ever happen 
in such a world as this? Yet look at history! What happens there is 
habitually the unpredictable. In 1859 Ralph Waldo Emerson said: “No 
man living will see the end of slavery.”* So! But, you see, one cannot be 
so sure. That much faith we all need now. For all of us, pacifists and 
non-pacifists, lately interventionists and non-interventionists, now face 
a common task where we should stand together on one platform, de- 
termined that all this agony shall not be wasted as it was the last time, but 
shall issue in a world organization that will give our children at least 
the basis and possibility of an enduring peace. What we need today is 
not so much comfort as more of the kind of faith that will make it true 
of us as of the scientist, that the word “impossible” is to us much like a 
spur to a horse. 


See! the God of the Bible, from beginning to end, is the doer of un- 


Pir quoted in Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, 
ol. I, p. 656. 
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predictable deeds. He is not, as we intellectual moderns have so often 
made him, mostly an idea to be discussed—he is a force to be reckoncd 
with. Like electricity, he is no mere concept, but a power. The God of 
the Bible brought his people out of Egypt when it seemed incredible; 
raised up prophets who saw and said what never had been even thought 
before; made the Babylonian Exile, that seemed to end everything, the 
most spiritually productive period in his people’s history; sent Christ— 
changed B.c. to a.p.; swung the doors of a new era. The Bible is the book 
not so much of the words as of the deeds of God, and always it is the 
utterly unforeseeable that he does among men and nations. 

They crucified Christ on Calvary, for example, and to all who loved 
him it looked like the end. In one of Dostoevsky’s novels two men walk 
through a room where hangs Holbein’s painting of the Crucifixion. One 
of them stops to look long at the picture of Christ, who had just been 
taken from the cross, and the other says to him, “That picture might 
make some people lose their faith.” To which the other replies, “That's 
what it is doing.”* One can easily understand why anybody might lose 
his faith looking at a picture of the crucifixion—innocence slain by evil, 
love conquered by hate, the best done cruelly to death by the worst— 
what more damning thing can be said of our world than that it is the 
kind of place where that scene on Calvary could happen? And yet what 
came of it was something the eye did not see, nor the ear hear, neither 
did it enter into the heart of man. The unbelievable happened—two 
thousand years afterwards, millions singing, 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time. 


The incredible did happen. 

We are not deducing from that amazing fact any gospel of easy- 
going optimism. You cannot get easygoing optimism out of Calvary. We 
are saying that what happened there and what came of it, and all the 
things like that in history, do not fit a materialistic world. But in a world 
where God is, that is exactly what you might expect—-spirit, conquered 
by evil, outwitting the conqueror, and turning the very symbol of shame 
into the symbol of salvation. 


7 The Idiot, pp. 216-217. 
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Indeed, put this to the test of concrete facts! In the darkest times 
something unforeseeable always does happen. Discouraged men think 
history has about reached its end, and lo! a baby is born, one of the 
pivotal personalities who opens the door of a new and hitherto unimagin- 
able era. We never could have foreseen him. Or dreadful things happen, 
like the barbarian invasions of Europe, but while they were dreadful, 
later historians say that the effect was like piling great loads of fresh 
brushwood on a fire; they did at first damp down the fire but after- 
wards it blazed up more brightly than ever. Or military victories are 
won by dictators who say they are settling human affairs for a thousand 
years, but history laughs at them. As President Wriston, of Brown Uni- 
versity, has just been saying, “Victory is a transitory phenomenon. It 
was only two years after the entry of Napoleon into burning Moscow 
that Czar Alexander entered Paris at the head of his troops.”* Nothing 
in history has turned out to be more impermanent than military victory. 
Evil does win appalling triumphs, and men are tempted to curse God and 
die, and lo! the victorious wrong itself displays the universal law that 
evil contains within itself the seeds of its own disintegration. A creative 
Power is really here, not like matter but like spirit, bent on doing some- 
thing if we would only let him. 

That is the nub of the matter—if only we would let him! This unpre- 
dictability of God is full of hope, stimulus, challenge, but it does not 
mean that he will save us regardless of ourselves. The unforeseeable sur- 
prises of God’s providence will come to mankind only as we cooperate 
with him. If, instead, we break his laws, we will face his penalties, for 
the God of unpredictable surprises is also the God of moral law, and 
whatsoever we sow, we shall reap. 


Well, thank God for God! He is no ivory tower. But as long as he is, 
the doors of possibility are open, and even the incredible can happen. 


8 Prepare for Peace! p- 6. 











Education’s Task in a World at War 
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© Joeman may have been true in the past, all are agreed that mod- 


ern warfare calls for the marshaling of the entire resources of a 
nation. Not only are the activities and interests of each citizen pro- 
foundly affected but the objectives and programs of institutions are, and 
should be, modified in the light of the emergency situation. Along with 
other groups in our society, educators today must face the challenges 
that an all-out war brings. 

The schools of the nation have not been slow to respond to these chal- 
lenges. Curricula have been modified to meet specific wartime needs 
such as the training of technicians. Teachers have participated actively 
in civilian defense activities. Educational leaders have turned their at- 
tention increasingly to the ways in which the schools can best serve the 
war effort. Neither indifference nor lethargy have characterized the 
contribution of the teaching profession toward the common task of 
winning the war. 

It is only to be expected, however, that under the necessity for imme- 
diate action, ill-considered plans will be proposed and a certain amount 
of hysteria will prevail. Nor is it unlikely that reactionary forces will 
take advantage of the fluid nature of the times to forward their own 
concerns. 

Already there are evidences of such trends. During the air-raid alarms 
on the East Coast immediately after the declaration of war, a great va- 
riety of unfortunate regulations were instituted by schoo] administrators. 
Children were forced to carry outdoor clothing throughout the school 
day, air-raid drills were organized in such way as to increase fear and 
insecurity, and teachers were ordered on all-night patrols of school 
buildings. Plans for wholesale acceleration of educational programs have 
been hastily proposed and as hastily withdrawn. Bills are at present be- 
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fore state legislatures which would release large groups of young people 
for agricultural work. Men with outstanding names in the field of edu- 
cation are demanding that school programs be centered largely around 
one or another specific wartime need. Nor have those who oppose the 
further development of public education been idle at such a strategic 
time. State aid has been reduced, class size has been increased, teachers’ 
salaries have been cut, various educational services have been curtailed, 
all in the name of patriotism and the necessity for increased war effort. 
In like manner, the traditionalists in education have attacked the “pro- 
gressive” school for its lack of emphasis on adult-imposed discipline, for 
its failure to insist that all study higher mathematics, and for a variety of 
real and imagined weaknesses of modern youth. 


THE ESSENTIAL TASK 


What, then, is the task, the opportunity, the challenge facing educa- 
tion in a time like this? Surely it is not one of taking a defensive position, 
of striving to prove that everything we are and have been doing is fit 
and proper, or of hanging out a “business as usual” sign. Things move 
fast in an emergency period, attitudes must be flexible when old estab- 
lished patterns are disturbed and innovations are the order of the day. 
More than ever before, we must keep our heads lest we find the schools 
of America at the beck and call of the many and varied forces whose 
primary objectives are noneducational. We must develop a positive 
program that will not only contribute to war effort but at the same time 
move toward our continuing objective—the development of increasingly 
effective educative experiences that strengthen the democratic way of 
life. 

A recent publication of the Educational Policies Commission! makes 
a real contribution to this essential task. Among the eleven groups of 
activities proposed are included such direct contributions as the train- 
ing of workers, production of goods, conservation of materials, and the 
raising of war funds; such protective functions as promotion of health 
and physical efficiency, the protection of school children and property 
against attacks, and the maintenance of democratic ideals in the face of 


1A War Policy for American Schools. Educational Policies Commission, Washington. 
D.C. February, 1942. 
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war hazards; such interpretive functions as that of developing intelligent 
loyalty to American democracy and teaching the aims and issues of the 
war and the peace. Many excellent suggestions for specific activities are 
suggested, important cautions are raised, and certain aspects of the sig- 
nificance the war may have for educational progress are pointed out, 

It is reasonable to assume, however, that the members of the Com- 
mission who approved the pamphlet for publication cannot feel that the 
final word has been said. There is, and will continue to be, need for the 
great and the small in education to concern themselves with both the 
immediate and the persisting educational problems that are being high- 
lighted by the present world situation. 

A War Policy for American Schools is an excellent initial document. 
It should give intelligent direction to the policy-making and program 
activities of American educators. It is only natural, however, that im- 
portant questions were overlooked, desirable emphases but lightly 
touched, and significant factors omitted. 


POSSIBILITIES INHERENT IN THE CHALLENGE 


The participation of the United States in this Second World War can 
have a beneficial effect on American education. Already we have seen 
how the urgencies of the present situation have led to significant changes 
in the program of our schools. With real educational statesmanship at the 
helm, educational practice may well be moved forward a generation 
within the compass of a few years. It is regrettable that the Commission 
has placed so little emphasis on this possibility. In a few paragraphs at the 
end of the document, it is suggested that “the effects of the war on 
American education need not be adverse.” One or two passing sugges- 
tions are made about present opportunities to afford work experience for 
all children, to develop consumer education, to broaden and deepen the 
concern of all citizens for education, and to dispense with the narrow 
type of textbook teaching. But nowhere does it seem to be clearly real- 
ized that we may be facing conditions peculiarly conducive to the de- 
velopment of better educational practice. 

Let us look briefly at some of the ways in which new activities, re- 
sponsibilities, and relationships may lead to more effective educational 
practices. 
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The school may become a more integral part of community life than 
it has been in the past. 


One of the more unfortunate aspects of the history of the American 
school is the way in which its interests and activities have grown apart 
from the everyday life and activities of the community of which it is 
supposedly a part. Too often, it has come to think of itself as a distinct 
and independent institution and to resent any attempts of other commu- 
nity agencies to assume what it believes to be its peculiar functions. Thus, 
in not a few communities, one finds administrative officers speaking of 
“my school” and demonstrating profound indifference to the programs 
of such groups as the Scouts, the YMCA and YWCA, or the social 
settlement houses. 

In an indirect but no less definite way, it would appear that such an 
attitude is shown in the above-mentioned pamphlet. It is recommended, 
for instance (p. 40), that “teachers and pupils together plan the war ac- 
tivities which they can carry on within the school program and during 
the out-of-school hours available for school activities.” It is further sug- 
gested that “the registration of pupil volunteers, their assignment to ac- 
tivities and the supervision of projects should take place within the 
schools.” The Commission likewise “strongly disapproves proposals that 
authority for all or parts of the school’s protective program should be 
placed in the hands of civilian defense officials responsible directly to de- _ 
fense agencies rather than to the superintendent of schools” (p. 16). 

Though, in all probability, these recommendations are made with the 
hope that exploitation of children shall be avoided, the net effect of such 
policies may well be the development of the impression that the school 
continues jealously to guard its assumed perquisites at a time when co- 
ordinated efforts are of utmost importance. Here, at least, is an area that 
would seem to need further exploration. In recent years there has scarcely 
been a more appropriate time for the various educational and child care 
agencies to learn what thoroughgoing cooperation for the welfare of 
children can mean. 

The country’s need for the services of school children and youth may 
be, as the Commision points out, the hoped-for opportunity through 
which significant work experience for all children can be provided. On 
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the other hand, it may result in the return of child labor with all the evils 
thereof. The school must conceive its function to be one of cooperating 
with agriculture and industry in providing adequate planning for and 
supervision of children’s work experiences both during the school year 
and in the summer. 

The 4-H Club activities, the Future Farmers of America, and various 
work-study programs in which local schools and business or industry are 
cooperating suggest feasible ways in which work experience can be pro- 
vided for larger numbers of children during the school year. The Friends 
Service Committee Work Camps and other similar ventures have offered 
significant summer work experiences for high school and college youth. 
Within the last few months, various proposals have been made as to 
ways in which the need for agricultural labor can be supplied from 
school youth. Nor is there any logical reason why the usual pattern of 
the school year should always be maintained. Not only in the summer, 
but during the rest of the year, whole groups of high school youth, with 
their teachers and other leaders, might well participate in needed agri- 
cultural and industrial work. Wise leadership would assure both valuable 
educational experience and important contribution to America’s pro- 
duction needs. 

With but few exceptions, American teachers have not been expected 
or even allowed to take any very active part in the life of the commu- 
nities in which they teach. A number of writers? have pointed out the 
restrictions and limitations placed upon teachers. In many towns and 
cities, the teacher is expected to keep both her personal and professional 
activities within a limited scope. Politically, she must remain inactive. 
Socially, many interests and activities considered suitable for other re- 
spected community members are denied her. At the same time, it is con- 
sidered quite legitimate to demand from her extra-school responsibilities, 
such as Sunday School teaching, that other citizens may be reluctant to 
assume. In the present emergency, teachers are being assigned to a va- 
riety of defense courses many of which seem to have little connection 
with their competence as educators. For the most part, they have will- 


2For example: Beale, Howard K. Are American Teachers Free? Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1936. 

Elsbree, Willard. The American Teacher. The American Book Company, New York, 
1939. 
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ingly accepted assignments to clerical jobs outside of school hours, such 
as selective service registration and the distribution of sugar rationing 
cards. 

There is probably no group in the country more willing to be of 
service to the nation than are the teachers of America. But, it may be 
properly asked, is it wise to use the time and energies of our teachers in 
such ways? Are there not needed tasks related to the care and supervision 
of children for which they are supposedly well trained? 

The experience of the British indicates very clearly that during war- 
time there is need for increased educational and recreational services if 
one would avoid delinquency arising out of the excitement, confusion, 
and uncertainty of wartime life. It is in the development of more ade- 
quate school and community programs for children and youth that we 
should be using our teachers. And as they work shoulder to shoulder 
with other community leaders in planning and carrying out suitable pro- 
grams, we shall have every reason to expect that the quality of teaching 
will thereby be improved. 

Up to the present, no move has been made to defer male teachers and 
recreation leaders under the Selective Service Act. It may be that we 
shall find ourselves with the same regrets that the British report. The 
wholesale enlistment and induction of schoolmasters and recreation 
workers has apparently resulted in a lack of youth leadership that might 
have, in some measure, prevented the tremendous increase in the delin- 
quency rate. 

During the last decade, a handful of educational leaders* have reem- 
phasized a long-felt need, closer cooperation of the school with com- 
munity life. 

The many decisions that education faces today, the problems arising 
out of the demands of a wartime economy, are ones which can only be 
met intelligently through joint thinking and joint effort. Out of such 


thinking and effort, we may develop schools that are truly community 
schools. 


3 Hanna, Paul. Youth Serves the Community. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 
1936. 
Clapp, Elsie R. Community Schools in Action. The Viking Press, New York, 1939. 


oe Samuel (Editor). The Community School. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
ork, 1938. 
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There would seem to be real merit in the suggestion that educational 
advisory councils representing youth, parents, teachers, and various 
groups of community workers, be organized in every city, town, and 
village. The protection of children, effective contribution to war effort, 
and maintenance of adequate educational leadership are concerns that 
require the best thinking of the entire community. 

Nor is it likely that effective programs of participation in community 
activities will end when the emergency is over. Wherever groups such as 
those mentioned have really worked together, the advantages of coordi- 
nated planning will be so obvious as to insure continued effort. 


A closer relationship between the home and the school may be de- 
veloped. 


Logically, one would expect to find close and friendly cooperation 
between parents and teachers. Each group is keenly interested in the 
welfare of the child. Each plays a significant part in his development. 
Unfortunately, logic does not always prevail. Today, in spite of fine 
work done by parent-teacher associations, there still exists a good deal of 
mistrust, suspicion, and unfriendliness between those who live with chil- 
dren in schools and those who live with them in homes. The reasons for 
such a relationship are varied and complex.* But they should be of little 
moment when children need added physical and emotional protection. 
The times should give decided impetus to closer relationship between 
home and school. 

The Commission suggests that parents should be kept informed of the 
measures taken by the school for the protection of children and that 
teachers should know the home circumstances of children through home 
visits and other contacts between schools and homes. 

Some parents will be deeply disturbed by the war. Their attitudes are 
likely to have definite effects on their children. Understanding teachers 
may often be able to give reassurance to such parents and thereby help 
children avoid fear and uncertainty. Each teacher, who herself is able to 
maintain the desired stability, may be a tower of strength to the families 
with whom she is in contact. 


4 Osborne, Ernest G. “Home and School—Two Worlds or One?” National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine, Vol. 35, pp. 11-13, May, 1941. 
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The added security which comes to a child when his parents and his 
teacher have a common understanding of his attitudes and behavior is 
important at all times, but especially vital when there are so many new 
experiences, uncertainties, and confusions. Home visits, joint social ac- 
tivities for children, parents, and teachers, school visiting and participa- 
tion of parents in some of the work of the school will all contribute to 
the building of the family’s morale. 

Parent participation in the planning and carrying out of precautionary 
measures for the safety of children should be enlisted. Not only can the 
extra adult supervision be used to advantage, but parents will have a 
greater feeling of assurance when they have had a part in planning for 
children’s safety. 

In a variety of other ways, too, the school should call on individual 
parents and on groups for help in building a strong wartime program 
along the lines suggested by the Commission. Their understanding of 
various phases of community life and their contacts in the community 
will be of great importance in the development of educationally sound 
community-service activities for the school. Those parents who are tak- 
ing part in civilian defense activities can help school personnel and chil- 
dren decide what phases of these activities may be appropriate and feas- 
ible for children and youth. Those who have experience and ability in 
the care of young children, gardening, first-aid activities, or other areas 
in which children can make a contribution may offer their services as in- 
structors. Through the school, children from families in which one or 
both parents are engaged in military or other defense activities, may be 
invited to take part in the activities of families which are still intact. If 
the schools plan summer work or camp experiences for groups of chil- 
dren, parents may cooperate with teachers and recreation leaders in the 
necessary supervision. The effectiveness of children’s efforts in salvaging 
waste materials may well be increased through cooperation of parents in 
the development of plans and procedures. With increasing demands on 
children’s time and energy, it is essential that they be protected from 
overmuch pressure. Parents and teachers, as they pool their observations 
of the way in which children respond to wartime activities, can avoid 
unwholesome reactions far better when their efforts are coordinated. 

If through joint participation in the common tasks of morale building, 
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conservation of materials, promotion of health, protection of life and 
property in the many specific ways that are already being developed, 
parents and teachers can learn to work effectively together, a tremen- 
dous contribution will have been made to educational practice. 


More effective democratic practices may be developed within the 
school. 


In the last decade or so, there has been a great deal of talk about 
democracy and the schools. Over and over again, it has been pointed out 
that the relationships between administrative officers and teachers as well 
as those between teachers and pupils were seldom cast in the democratic 
mold. Now that we are engaged in a war to preserve the democratic 
way of life, it seems even more pertinent that special emphasis be given 
to the development of more effective democracy in the operation of our 
schools. 

The Commission report recognizes this by stating the belief (p. 27) 
that loyalty to the democratic ideal can be developed by “providing an 
example of democracy in the actual operation of the schools, in the re- 
lationships among teachers, among students, between teachers and ad- 
ministrators and between students and the teaching personnel.” It further 
states (p. 39) that “for the promotion of morale and efficiency as well 
as for the maintenance of the schools as practice laboratories for demo- 
cratic living, students and teachers should be given opportunities to share 
in the formation of local programs and policies on matters in which they 
are, or may learn to be, competent.” 

These are commendable sentiments. But there is the danger that they 
may remain only sentiments. Already some administrators are justifying 
seemingly arbitrary and undemocratic actions by pointing out the need 
for quick decision and instant action. No one can deny that there is need 
for such decision and action at times. For the most part, however, there 
is both the time and the necessity for intelligent cooperative planning by 
children, teachers, parents, and administrators. 

Here and there one finds descriptions of the ways in which schools are 
promoting practical everyday functioning democracy. The American 
Youth Commission is aware of more than six hundred projects through- 
out the United States in which school-age youth are learning the ways 
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of democracy through participation in community activities of social 
significance. There is reason to believe that within the next year such 
projects should increase tenfold. 

In such activities as the checking of soil erosion, making surveys of 
stream pollution, cooperating with civil defense officials in “airplane 
spotting,” or in fire control, growing and canning food, salvaging ma- 
terials, renovating clothing, etc., there are outstanding opportunities for 
development of initiative, responsibility, cooperation, and many qualities 
essential to an effectively functioning citizen of a democracy. 

The shift from fixed textbook type of school work to experience ac- 
tivities important to community life and, today, especially to various 
kinds of war work affords the opportunity for experience in democratic 
living. Children will often know more than their teachers about certain 
practical activities. New tasks bring the necessity for new plans and pro- 
cedures. It will be increasingly natural and desirable to have widespread 
participation of youngsters in such plans. 

Perhaps the war will make us more keenly aware of the necessity for 
planning and carrying out specific activities through which children, 
teachers, parents, and administrators are pooling their experience and 
sharing in decisions. But it will only be through constant emphasis on 
the importance of concrete democratic practices that we can avoid 
having the fetish of efficiency dominate the school picture as it has for 
so many years and result in the continuation of dictatorial practices. 

The impact of the war has been sudden and telling. It has shown 
clearly what some of the weaknesses in our educational program are. It 
has dissolved some of the rigid traditions which have been built up 
through the years. Such sudden change can result either in chaos and 
confusion or in accelerated but orderly educational progress. The chal- 
lenge to teachers, to parents, to administrators, and to the community as 
a whole is one of building lasting and desirable practices and relation- 
ships through the new demands being made on the schools. A few of the 
ways in which this may be done have been suggested. There is a per- 
sisting need for the development of further procedures through which 
community-centered education, home-school cooperation, and demo- 
cratic practices within the school may be developed. 
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LTHOUGH particular emphasis today is being placed upon the imme- 
diate necessity for concrete wartime defense education, probably 
one of the most pressing and urgent needs of such education is to help 
children of all ages to understand the significance and importance of con- 
tinued democracy for them. It should therefore be constantly recognized 
that a full appreciation of democracy can come only through an under- 
standing of its meanings, and the impact of those meanings upon every- 
day living. A judicious combination of spirit and practice is called for 
in order to create such understandings. For example, a child may seem 
to be cooperating and he may discuss readily the elements in coopera- 
tion which seem important to him, but until he has within himself a real 
feeling for actually working with others in their way, as well as in his 
own, he will not be truly cooperative. Fundamental meanings of democ- 
racy may be experienced through making a study of current happenings 
and their effect upon everyday living for people of different countries. 
In the following pages are given some illustrations of the opportunities 
which arise for helping children to gain insight into the realities of 
democracy. 
Early in the present school year a number of children in a fourth grade 
group, taught by the writer, in the Horace Mann School were very 
much interested in such diversified current news items as the following: 


United States Sends Food to England 

City Taxes to be Reduced 

Newspaper Dealers Are on Strike 

Not Many People Have Registered to Vote (Election of Mayor) 
The Russians Use Remote Control 

The United States Is Sending Aid to Russia 

Prices of Skates Going Up 

Coal Strike Interferes with Defense 
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Submarines Near United States Shore 
The Japanese Say We Must Change or Face Conflict 


On the classroom bulletin board, the children themselves classified the 
news items as follows: School News, City News, United States News, 
and World News. The items which were related to the present world 
war seemed to stimulate most discussion. The group talked about dif- 
ferent world leaders, and some of the things for which they stood, They 
expressed great confidence in the ability of such leaders as Churchill and 
Roosevelt to overcome the type of leadership which has emerged in 
Nazi Germany. 

From this discussion regarding the ability of certain people to lead 
others grew an opportunity for the class to work out some standards of 
leadership for themselves. The following qualities were accepted by the 
class as important in good leadership: 


Leaders 


Leaders should do what they think is right.* 

A good leader should be trustworthy and honest. 
A good leader should be sensible. 

A good leader should do his best. 


*The class discussed how “right” should be interpreted in relation to leadership. It was 
the consensus that Hitler “knew he wasn’t doing right.” 
Individual children also wrote their own ideas of why certain men were 
good leaders. One member of the group wrote: 


Why I Like Mr. Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt is sending all the help he can to England, Russia, and 
other countries fighting Germany. He is also helping the poor by building 
homes for them. President Roosevelt is leading in national defense. I think 
Mr. Roosevelt is doing a very good job. 


It is interesting to note the reference which this child made to social 
conditions, as expressed in her concern for situations which at the 
moment were not being featured in current news, but are nevertheless 
important in the lives of all who live in a democracy. 


Another member of the group expressed his ideas about Hitler when 
he wrote the following: 
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Why I Don’t Like Hitler 


I don’t like Hitler because he is a dictator and because he does not believe 
in freedom. 


The discussion concerning leadership did not remain in the realm of 
theory for long, because it soon became necessary for members of the 
group to decide who could best represent them in an all-school com- 
mittee. Although the standards of leadership set up by the class were 
used in discussing possible candidates, another qualification, self-author- 
ity, came to the foreground. It was defined as follows by the child who 
had suggested it: 


Self-authority is a power over yourself. Authority is a strange power 
which makes you able to do things. 


The class presented for consideration names for the committee and 
voted by secret ballot. In the opinion of the class and the teacher, the 
selection of members from the group for representation on an all-school 
committee was in keeping with the standards set during the discussion 
for such membership. 

It might be said at this time that the discussion of self-authority and 
authority in its usual meaning focused the attention of the group upon 
the necessity for the functioning of authority in the home, school, city, 
and country. Their realization of this necessity was later manifested 
when they were to select members of the group to participate in a school 
assembly program. They elected two members and asked the teacher to 
share their responsibility by helping them to decide on the third. Further- 
more, in electing members to a committee, this group felt that it was 
giving their representatives authority to act for them in committee meet- 
ings and that this authority embodied many responsibilities. Chief among 
the responsibilities discussed was the one dealing with reporting back to 
the group on the work of the committee. This group of children, in ask- 
ing their representatives to report to them, was demonstrating one of the 
essential elements of democracy. Democracy, in actuality, is a two-way 
process. 

It is hoped that through some such simple and similar experiences as 
those described above, children may be helped to detect dictatorial, 
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totalitarian, and authoritarian practices that may be persisting because 
of the very fact that they are securely clothed in the external trappings 
of democracy. Unless children are given many opportunities to gain 
insight into the meanings of democracy, and to perceive and appraise 
these meanings in their own personal relationships to the various elements 
of society, not too much hope can be given for the continuance of 
democracy in the future. 

One of the news items, “United States Sends Food to England,” fur- 
nished an incentive for this fourth grade to explore further some of the 
meanings of democracy. Members of the group were interested in find- 
ing out why the United States was sending food to England. The views 
expressed regarding the advisability of sending food and other supplies to 
Great Britain reflected to a certain extent the divergence of opinion then 
existing in many adult groups. Finally, some members of the group felt 
that we should send food to England for the reason that we were closely 
related to England, because a long time ago people had come to this 
country from there. One child said we had “gotten things from there.” 
Although there was indication on the part of some members of the group 
that unless England was saved the people of the United States would not 
be able to live a “free life,” to many of the group the issue was not clear 
at this time. 

Because of this confusion in thinking, it was an opportune time to 
help these children to find out more about how democracy came to 
England and subsequently to the United States. Probably one of the 
most vital needs of the present time is to acquaint children with the basic 
historical happenings which will help them to know more about the roots 
from which our way of living sprang. In this connection it is impor- 
tant and valuable for the schools to re-examine the purposes which they 
are trying to achieve and the means they are using to attain them. Present 
urgencies of the world point toward the value of a much more careful 
selection of the types of historical materials to be used for study, and in 
some instances a re-introduction of these basic materials into the curric- 
ulum. The fact that this fourth grade group had talked a great deal 
about freedom made it easy to introduce the story of the Great Charter, 
the foundation of England’s present democracy. 

A study of some of the events which terminated in the granting of 
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the Great Charter proved most valuable in helping the children to recog- 
nize certain basic meanings which are fundamental to successful democ- 
racy, such as the rights of the individual, in his daily life and work, in 
owning property, in securing justice from a just judge. 

The group was very much interested in the rights of man in relation 
to their own ideas of justice. This story of the Great Charter further 
aided them to see that individuals and groups of individuals may destroy 
or submerge these rights. King John’s continued resistance to the signing 
of the Charter stimulated an exceedingly important question for con- 
sideration: What did the people do about it? Such thinking on the part 
of an eight-year-old boy in relation to the problems of the people should 
give considerable hope for the future of democracy. The gaining of the 
Great Charter also offered an opportunity to understand the value of 
constancy of leadership in securing rights for all classes of freemen. 
In discussing the leaders of the time, frequent reference was made to the 
standards of leadership which the class as a group had taken under con- 
sideration earlier. 

At various times during the year these children continued to show 
keen interest in the different aspects of democracy as revealed in current 
happenings. Many of them expressed thanks that they were living in 
the United States. They had freedom: they could go to the school where 
they wanted to go; they had good homes; they had good playgrounds, 
they didn’t have to do everything that they did not want to do. One boy 
wrote in this connection: 


Why I Like to Live in the United States 


I like it because you are free to say mostly anything you want to say. You 
are free to dig in your garden without somebody stopping you. 

You are free to get a good education and learn a little about the govern- 
ment. You and I are free to go to the Capitol City and go sight-seeing with- 
out anybody stopping us. You and I are free to go to a restaurant and get a 
good meal without somebody putting us in jail. 


The recent nation-wide celebration of the Bill of Rights Day gave 
added impetus to the children’s study of the meanings of democracy. 
Although the rights contained therein had been discussed in relation to 
the personal lives of the children in the classroom, school, and home, this 
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group seemed to be particularly interested in a wider application of the 
privileges of democracy. 
One girl wrote the following in a free activity period: 


What I Am Doing 


In school I am studying about the Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights gives 
us a lot of our freedom. Did you ever stop to think how much the Bill of 
Rights does for us? Some of the things the Bill of Rights does for me are: 
[She added here, “These are very simple things.”] (1) When I turn on the 
radio I can hear the news or anything I want to hear. (2) Sometimes at school 
my teacher says, “Now what would you like to do?” That is freedom of 
choice. We protect the Bill of Rights when we raise an army. 


As World War II extended its boundaries, some of the children felt the 
protective quality of democracy and the necessity for the cooperation 
of each one in maintaining it. In order that all might understand what 
cooperation means in the lives of each, the children suggested that they 
tell what they meant by good cooperation. Some of their best practices 
in cooperation which they talked about were as follows: 


Some Ways in Which I Cooperate 


I look after my pets, which are a canary and a gold fish. 
I don’t try to get the best bike on the playground. 
I take care of the baby. 


I listen to fewer radio programs so that I can get my home work done. 

I try to be quiet when mother is resting. 

I come home after school to let mother know I am safe. 

When mother has dinner, and is talking with daddy, I don’t bother them. 


The necessity for cooperation on a large scale in maintaining democ- 
racy became evident in the discussion of the Pan-American Conference 
at Rio de Janeiro by those children who were especially interested in 
this event. There was a variety of reasons why the children thought the 
United States should be friendly with South America. For example: 


Some Reasons Why We Should Be Friendly with South America 


We want to live in harmony. 
Because we and they are democracies. 
Because we want to be friendly with all countries. 
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Because they are our nearest neighbors. 

They have things we need very much. 

We use their products and they use ours. 

We have a lot of the same interests. 

We get some of our food from there. 

Because we have got a good trade with most of the South American coun- 
tries. 


The importance of this kind of thinking and acting on the part of 
young children lies in the effect that it will have on their immediate 
day-to-day living and its eventual impact on preserving both the prin- 
ciples and the practices of democracy. If schools believe, as many seem 
to, that education for safeguarding democracy is important and valuable, 
then provision should be made for its inclusion and emphasis in the 
curriculum. Furthermore, if this type of education is to be successful, 
specific means should be worked out for its appraisal, to aid in determin- 
ing the growth of individual children in the ability to understand the 
implications of democracy for them and the value of its practices in the 
world in which they live. 
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Health Education and the 


Functional Curriculum’ 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


n article by Professor Harold F. Clark in a recent issue of THE 
Recorp’ discussed the problem of training teachers for a new area 
of youth education. The author raised the question as to whether the 
present high school will adjust its services to take care of youth in the 
post-secondary group or whether a new agency will arise to meet the 
need. He stressed the point that whether the “youth program works 
through the regular school system or through a centralized agency, 
there will arise the necessity for a new type of teacher to deal with the 
problems of youth.” 

Fundamental to any effective program for the training of youth is 
health education. Desirable health knowledges, attitudes, and habits 
are not acquired overnight, nor can they be reserved for education at 
any particular age level. They must be provided on a functional basis 
throughout each year of the individual’s school life. This phase of per- 
sonal living may be given new emphases, new applications to problems 
of youth beyond the present high school age, but it must rest upon a 
foundation of functional health teaching from grade one through twelve. 

What preparation is required for the teachers who will be responsible 
for helping youth deal intelligently with the problems of health? What 
kind of health instruction may be given in a youth education program? 
The answers to these questions are implicit in a consideration of the 


*This is the second in a series of articles to appear in THe Recorp dealing with the 
broad fields of education (health, food, clothing, and shelter, home and family relation- 
ships; and leisure) in which teachers will need special training for work with the youth 
group from 16 to 25 years of age. 

*“The Training of Teachers for the Youth Group from 16 to 25 years of Age.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 43, Pp. 358-364, February, 1942. 
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total program in the field of health for the elementary school, the junior 
high school, and the senior high school. To present an overview of 
the desirable program developed on a functional basis is the purpose of 
this article. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR EMERGENCY 


The present crisis must focus the attention of education on winning 
the war and on maintaining peace. Education, as the greatest resource 
We possess, must direct its efforts to the tremendous task of victory and 
to laying the foundation for the kind of society we want when the guns 
of war have been silenced. There can be no such thing as “business as 
usual” in our schools unless the program now offered fulfills the require- 
ments of preparing youth to meet the demands of a rapidly changing 
world. Few schools, if any, are equipped to meet this challenge. 

The schools of tomorrow will deal with experiences that are vital to 
the lives of youth. Into these experiences will be woven the habits and 
skills, attitudes and knowledge needed by youth to solve the problems 
of living as productive individuals and as worthy members of society. 
The curriculum will give preference to those areas which directly affect 
the individual, helping him to plan his program of service within the 
areas chosen. Thus, health, work, life necessities, and leisure suggest 
mutually interrelated areas which might be chosen to represent the core 
curriculum. Other statements of areas have been proposed which aim to 
accomplish approximately the same results, for the functional curriculum 
is not new in theory in American education—although few schools have 
yet translated theory into practice. 

The war emergency presents the opportunity many educators have 
sought to redirect the school system toward functional goals. Most 
schools have followed the course of tradition while national committees 
have recommended vital changes in educational policy. At last school 
administrators may be free, even compelled, to adjust the school pro- 
grams to meet the urgent needs of youth and adults. 


HEALTH AS A VITAL PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


The importance of health has been recognized by leading educators 
for many years. National committee reports during the past quarter- 
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century have given health a prominent place in the list of desirable edu- 
cational objectives. In fact, health represents one of the first subjects in 
which functionalization was attempted, It appeared so easy to accept 
physical well-being as a vital and persistent problem that early attempts 
were made to organize this program around the normal interests and 
needs of both youth and adults. Unfortunately the results have not met 
with demonstrable success. 

The yoke of tradition has helped to thwart those who would make 
health a living and growing attribute of life. At first it was believed that 
mere knowledge of bodily structure and functions would suffice. During 
this period the physiology taught guided pupils in such practices as 
learning the Latin names of bones or tracing the blood circulation from 
the right auricle through the numerous tubular passages. Such academic 
practices failed to materialize into plans made by the pupil to protect 
and develop his skeletal and circulatory systems or to accept responsi- 
bility for the improvement of his general health. 

The restricting effect of public opinion in health teaching is not new. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth century many persons believed 
that the study of the human body was indelicate and especially unsuited 
for a place in the proper education of girls and young women. Occa- 
sionally the ethics of a teacher would be questioned in town meeting be- 
cause he began the school day with prayer and followed it immediately 
by opening the textbook and questioning his pupils about the vital organs. 
Even today many boards of education quickly pass resolutions forbidding 
teachers to discuss with their pupils the essentials of social hygiene. 

The traditional teacher finds difficulty in dealing with health materials 
in a functional manner. The dictum that “Knowledge is power” is more 
alluring than the pronouncement that “An experience is educational to 
the degree that it modifies conduct.” A recent third-grade health text- 
book explains the functions of amylopsin, steapsin, and trypsin although 
many problems about which the child of this age should exercise judg- 
ment are not mentioned. 

Gradually the point of view has emerged that health represents one 
of man’s most valuable possessions. Without it all else is of little conse- 
quence; with it even the most trying problems are more easily solved. 
Health may be regarded as the condition of a person whose organs func- 
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tion properly and whose biologic bases enable him to attain complete- 
ness of body, completeness of mind, and completeness of personality. 

Health is both inherited and acquired. A person with strong and 
well-coordinated organs and systems is equipped by nature to live a 
happy and useful life. Prolonged misuse or neglect of these capacities 
may lead to irreparable loss, illness, or death. Even persons without the 
inheritance of bodily vigor may enjoy years of happiness and productive 
effort through the proper hygienic conduct. Science has made rapid 
strides in perfecting techniques which supplement in part at least the 
deficiencies of nature. 

Health is closely associated with personal happiness and service to 
society. It aids in the attainment of personal ambition. It increases earn- 
ing capacity. It enriches opportunities for cultural advancement. It per- 
mits more of us to live longer and more useful lives. 

Ill health is a millstone around the neck of its unfortunate victim. It 
diverts energy and discourages ambition. It decreases earning capacity. 
It retards social progress. It shortens life and leads to waste of human 
resources. 

Herein is embodied one of the responsibilities of education. The suc- 
cess of future generations demands the utilization of scientific knowl- 
edge in protecting and enriching human life. This implies the birth of 
healthy children; it presupposes the teaching of desirable habits and atti- 
tudes which will enable youth and adults to live most abundantly; it sug- 
gests intelligent efforts to create a new generation which is better than 
the preceding one. 

A satisfactory functional curriculum must deal with the problems of 
health in such way as to enable the entire population to find satisfactory 
answers to health problems. A truly democratic culture must be con- 
ceived with goals that can be achieved by the majority of people. Prog- 
ress cannot be defined in terms of activities that lead to the advancement 
of a select few at the expense of others. Opportunities must be provided 
for all persons to preserve and develop the capacities they possess. 

Health education must provide for three closely related features: 


1. Analysis of normal life situations as a means of motivating instruc- 
tion. 
2. Knowledge as the basis for intelligent choices in health matters. 
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3. Practice in applying desirable and satisfying choices leading to the 
establishment of permanent habits of conduct. 

Health education has for its goal the wise and intelligent self-direction 
of individuals in solving the problems of wholesome daily living. No per- 
son can be educated in health unless he makes the proper response to 
situations involving his physical welfare or the welfare of the country. 
For convenience these problems have been classified into seven divisions. 


Personal Regimen 


Responsibility for the care of one’s person begins at an early age and 
continues throughout life. The very young child is taught to wash his 
hands and face frequently, to bathe at regular intervals, to brush his 
teeth, and to comb his hair. Later he is taught to take care of his clothes, 
which ones to select, and what colors and designs are best suited to his 
use. The selection of foods to keep him healthy and to make him grow 
is a problem he must learn to solve. He learns that his appearance has 
much to do with his dealings with other people and with his own happi- 
ness. He learns that food and clothes that cost more are not always 
better; he learns which ones to buy. All of these things he learns from 
experience, guided by the teacher, who is available not to pour in more 
and more unrelated knowledge but to assist him in making wise choices. 
He learns that personal regimen is a responsibility every educated per- 
son must assume. 

In the functional curriculum the child meets the problems of personal 
regimen when he himself can do something about them. He does not 
study proteins and carbohydrates, calories and vitamins when he should 
be learning how to eat what is set before him by his parents. Later he 
will learn about balanced diets and the economic purchase of foods 
when he needs this information. 


Safety and First Aid 


Prevention of accidents is a major consideration at all times. Doubt- 
less more civilians will die as a result of accidents during the present war 
years than are killed by enemy armed forces. In past wars the death rate 
of civilians from accidents has exceeded the number of soldiers and 
sailors killed. The loss of productive energy and happiness due to injuries 
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is deplorable. Of even greater significance is the fact that most accidents 
are preventable. Few of them should ever occur. 

Most accidents are caused by personal carelessness. Great strides have 
been made by industrial and commercial concerns to protect the lives of 
people. As human beings we have not learned to be safe in a mechanized 
world. Perhaps the greatest tragedy is that most accidents occur around 
the home. 

Functional safety education would employ the numerous experiences 
which the child has, teaching him to enjoy these experiences with the 
minimum of danger. The child must learn to use household appliances 
since he spends a large part of his time at home. Most burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, falls, fractures, and puncture wounds are avoidable if the proper 
precautions are taken. Going to and from school and the school itself 
provide many opportunities for safety education. Before he leaves 
school he should learn now to avoid accidents associated with his work. 
Safety education does not mean restricting the adventures of normal 
living so challenging to youth, but assisting youth in making wise choices, 

When accidents do occur the responsible citizen knows how to render 
first aid. The great number of persons now pursuing streamlined first-aid 
courses represents the American way of putting off until tomorrow 
things that should be done today. For years the American Red Cross has 
tried to stimulate interest in first-aid courses with limited success. Every 
person, and most certainly every teacher, should know how to give first 
aid. The school is the most logical place for this instruction. 


Mental Hygiene 


Emotional stability in meeting life situations is a quality needed by 
everyone, Mental hygiene involves responding to persons and situations 
in a successful manner. It is closely related to personality which some 
persons possess in rich measure. An attractive personality is synonymous 
with the popular concepts of charm, poise, happiness, and friendliness. 

Mental hygiene is both inherited and acquired. A part of it is fashioned 
in the pattern of genes which determines individual character. Another 
part is conditioned by training and environment. Few schools have at- 
tempted to organize properly the experiences of children so as to assist 
them in acquiring wholesome mental responses to their daily tasks. The 
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attitude of the teacher, the school environment, the curriculum, and 
associations with other pupils influence the formation of desirable mental 
habits and attitudes. 

Guidance is necessary in the solution of personal problems arising in 
the home, school, and community if the best mental hygiene is to be 
obtained, Everyone must learn to meet the situations of life which con- 
front him. He must learn to live with others a greater part of his waking 
hours. He must learn to live with himself at all times. While adequate 
emotional responses to the great variety of life situations may not be 
developed beyond the limits of inherent capacity, much needs to be done 
in the schools to insure the flowering of raw material. 


Social Hy giene 


Closely associated with mental hygiene is social hygiene which in- 
volves satisfactory conduct in male and female relationships. Social hy- 
giene should not be restricted to sex education. It is concerned rather 
with the problems which grow out of the natural phenomena that ap- 
proximately one-half the population is composed of women, the other 
half of men. 

Children learn about social hygiene early in life. The child soon learns 
that his mother is a woman, his father a man, his sister a girl, his brother 
a boy, and that his playmates are classified into similar categories. Later 
on he learns that in the normal course of events he will marry and have a 
home of his own. 

Since this represents the biological law of the human universe, some- 
thing should be done to assist youth in making the proper responses to 
this natural life situation. Thus far religious groups and boards of educa- 
tion have succeeded largely in keeping social hygiene out of the schools. 
If satisfactory results can be obtained by the church or the home, the 
problem may reside with them, although the evidence suggests that they 
are not able to cope with it. If the task can be accomplished more effec- 
tively by the schools and colleges, let social hygiene be analyzed into its 
various life situations and proper instruction be given by competent 
teachers. Obviously the venereal diseases, if taught at all, should be pre- 


sented along with the other communicable diseases, and not as part of 
social hygiene. 
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Professional Health Service 


This division is concerned with the individual’s responsibility to him- 
self and to his family in matters pertaining to doctors, nurses, dentists, 
hospitals, clinics, and dispensaries. Every person needs to know when to 
consult a health specialist and where to go when he is ill. In most com- 
munities more money is spent annually for patent medicines, quack 
healing, and health fads than for scientifically approved health services, 
In a near-by college community it is estimated that druggists are more 
often called upon to prescribe and treat physical disorders than the 
licensed physicians of whom there is an ample supply. 

Professional health service is a recognized need in every community. 
Most persons have not learned to avail themselves of these services until 
the illness becomes acute. Frequent health examinations, early diagnosis, 
and treatment would greatly improve the health and welfare of the gen- 
eral public. Surely this is a significant functional division to be included 
in the school curriculum. 


Public Health 


This division is broadly conceived to imply the health of the general 
public. It includes the activities of the official Department of Public 
Health and suggests a program which would improve the health of citi- 
zens in the community, state, and nation. 

The importance of public health education cannot be denied. Con- 
servative estimates indicate that approximately one-third of all deaths 
due to illness are preventable. There are about 130,000,000 cases of dis- 
abling illness each year. If non-disabling illness were included, the num- 
ber is more than doubled. It has been reliably computed that more than 
$6,000,000,000 would be saved each year if we applied the public health 
and preventive measures which science has proved to be effective. 

Need we say more in defense of public health as a division which 
rightfully deserves a prominent place in the functional curriculum? 


Temperance 


For many years the teaching of temperance in the schools has been 
confined to total abstinence from alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics. More 
recently temperance has been concerned with moderation and control 
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in the above habit-forming practices, and extended to tea, coffee, and 
other harmful substances. Too much of the instruction has been didactic 
and fragmentary. 

Every youth will be confronted with the problem of making a de- 
cision as to the desirability of permitting himself to form one or more of 
these habits. The decision should be reached on the basis of intelligent 
understanding, wise council and advice, and the weighing of evidence by 
the individual rather than on the emotional appeal of well-intentioned 
but inexperienced elders. 

The great number of athletes who neither drink nor smoke suggests 
to teachers the value of helping children to establish goals in health. 
Thus the boy acquires habits of temperance so that he may become 
eligible for the team. Such goals are always more appealing to youth 
than the intangible objective of good health itself. 

The above seven divisions present in brief form suggestions for health 
education in a functional curriculum. In these schools each student 
is to be guided in pursuing a series of activities which assist him in 
formulating an effective plan of personal and public health. He should 
learn how to protect his own health and to improve the health of citi- 
zens in the community. Obviously he will learn a great many facts of 
physiology and hygiene, but they will be related to his experiences and 
guide him in the decisions he must make as a responsible member of 
society. 

Health education represents but one area in the functional curricu- 
lum. Each of them combines a large group of life experiences into a 
logical and usable pattern. Together, the various areas comprise an edu- 
cational structure which brings the student in immediate contact with 
problems he needs to solve. Much of the traditional and cultural subject 
matter will be retained, some of it will be used in a different way. An 
abundance of new subject matter will be added as youth finds answers 
to the pressing and persistent problems which must be solved if educa- 
tion is to fulfill its function as the best assurance we have that the Amer- 
ican way of living can be maintained. 








The “Halo” Around “Personality” 


EDWIN G. FLEMMING 


ORDS are interesting things. Often we use them and know their 

meaning in their context and yet cannot define them with me- 
ticulous accuracy. We know that dictionary definitions are often inade- 
quate. They are accurate enough in a literal sense; still they do not and 
cannot include all connotations. There seems to be a “halo” or an “aura” 
of meaning surrounding many words. Take the two words, “hard” and 
“difficult,” which are generally regarded as synonyms. But to say “This 
task is hard” seems to have a different meaning from “This task is dif- 
ficult.” “Hard” seems to be more emotionally toned than “difficult.” 
“Difficult” is a controlled word; it specifies a considered judgment. But 
a task that is bard is much harder than a task that is merely difficult. 
Perhaps the other meaning of “hard” influences its feeling tone. A “hard” 
task is like rock, impenetrable; or perhaps the softer vowels in “difficult” 
make a difficult task less arduous. Meaning seems to be a complex asso- 
ciative thing as well as a matter of simple signification. 

Similarly, other words have their aura or fringe of meaning. “Person- 
ality,” for instance, has a vague, uncertain meaning which is difficult to 
define accurately. The dictionary definitions help a little, but they 
hardly tell what is meant when a school prospectus says, “The aim of 
the instruction is to develop the personality of the student.” It is like 
Woodrow Wilson’s pronouncement that the aim of America’s participa- 
tion in the last war was “to make the world safe for democracy.” 

It is important that we attempt to find out what teachers mean when 
they say that they aim to develop the personality of the student. “Per- 
sonality” is such a general term. It may mean almost anything; and 
sometimes it means nothing except a desire to catch the popular fancy. 
We want to know what is specifically meant, what are the conceptual 
constituents of its halo. 

To find out what constituted the “aura” around the term, “person- 
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ality,” when used in such a statement as “She has personality”; or “She 
has a great deal of personality,” the teachers of eighty-four girls in the 
last two years of Horace Mann High School were asked to indicate on a 
scale of ten “how much personality” each of her students possessed. These 
teachers were of long tenure, had known the girls for several years, and 
were familiar with many types of rating schemes. The ratings would 
undoubtedly be of questionable significance for some types of investi- 
gations, but, since we are interested in the meaning unconsciously at- 
tached to the word, “personality,” the ratings were quite adequate for 
our purpose; indeed, the very thing desired. 

At the same time these ratings were made, a list of forty-six descriptive 
items was handed to the teachers, and they were asked to check the 
items which applied to each girl under consideration. The items were 
such as, “is interesting in conversation,” “has wide interests,” “is witty,” 


, 


“is athletic,” “is honest,” “has a smiling countenance,” “is helpful,” “‘is 
neat,” “is considerate of others,” “is competent,” “cultured,” “sociable,” 
“generous,” “dependable,” “tactful,” and so on. 

It has been asserted by many scholars that to use such a simple check 
list is of extremely doubtful value because there is an inevitable “halo” 
effect through which the judge tends to associate all “good” qualities 
with a person of whom he has a generally favorable opinion. That is un- 
doubtedly true; and that is why such a list is exactly the thing for our 
inquiry, for it is just that “halo” effect which we wish to investigate. 
What are the descriptive terms that cling about the concept of “per- 
sonality,” color it and contribute to its meaning, if not determine its 
significance in the conversation of intelligent teachers? 

To determine the meaning of the word, “personality,” it was first 
necessary to have subjects who could be said “to have personality.” 
Since there were from three to six teachers for each of the eighty-four 
girls chosen as “subjects,” we had a total of three hundred and three 
reactions, three hundred and three instances in which the term, “per- 
sonality,” was used in characterizing a person and the approximate 
amount of “personality” indicated, and in each case the user of the term 
also checked the descriptive items appertaining to the girl being char- 
acterized. Of course these responses were all subjective as we wanted 
them to be in order to study the composition of the “halo.” 
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The next problem was to examine the data and try to find out the re- 
lation between “personality” as conceived by the teacher and each of the 
descriptive items. The simple correlation technique was used, and it was 
found that all of the items seemed to be positively related to the cri- 
terion, “personality.” There was a “halo” effect. We found that the 
coefficient of correlation between the teachers’ ratings on “personality” 
and the average number of traits checked for each girl was .82. In other 
words, a girl said by a given teacher to have “a great deal of personality” 
was also said to be described by a large number of the forty-six descrip- 
tive items listed. 

The next step was to try to reduce the list of forty-six items to a few 
which might embody all the “meanings” contained in the forty-six, and 
thus make the teachers’ meaning of the word “personality” understand- 
able. 

For the purpose of this reduction Thurstone’s simplified method of 
factor analysis was used. It is an intricate statistical process which can- 
not be described here, but it yielded very interesting results. We found 
that four general factors accounted for all the interrelationships among 
the descriptive items. 

We observed also that while all the items had a positive relation to the 
first factor, relations with the other three factors were sometimes posi- 
tive and sometimes negative. Figuring all the possible combinations of 
signs in the relationships between the descriptive items and the four 
general factors we got eight configurations, dependent upon the order 
and number of positive and negative signs; thus, all items that showed 
a positive relationship with all four factors constituted one arrangement, 
the items which were positively related to the first three factors and 
negatively associated with the fourth were another, and so on. The com- 


binations of signs were as follows: +++4+4; +++—; ++—4; 
ete ee ey a 

Curiously, the forty-six descriptive items were rather evenly dis- 
tributed among the eight groups, not fewer than three and not more 
than eight items being found in any one of the groups as determined by 
the signs of their relations to the four factors. So there were, so to speak, 
smaller halos within the larger halo. All the items were related to the 
term, “personality,” but some of them were more closely related to one 
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another in close little groups than to the items in other groups. It was as 
if you had the halo of forty-six terms cast into an embroidered pattern 
in which eight different configurations could be distinguished. 

From each of these groups we took the one term which had the 
highest tetrachoric correlation with the teachers’ rating of “personality.” 
Thus we reduced our list of forty-six phrases to eight. Then we found 
the Pearson r between the average rating of the teachers on “person- 
ality” and the average number of these eight descriptive terms checked 
for each girl. The coefficient of correlation between these two measures 
was found to be .80, almost as much as for the entire list. 

So it would seem from this investigation that the “halo,” the “aura,” 
the meaning of the word “personality” when used by the teachers of the 
high school girls in this study in such an expression as, “She has a great 
deal of personality,” probably is: “She is interesting in conversation, she 
is competent, has wide interests, is intelligent, is athletic, is a good sport, 
is sincere and adaptable.” 

Such a definition of the word “personality” would seem to be more 
understandable and more serviceable to psychological workers in the 
field of education and to teachers than the dictionary definition, be- 
cause it is much more definite, much more specific, and splits a possible 
“catchword” into the essentials of its “halo.” 

Perhaps a word on the problem of evaluation of these eight char- 
acteristics in any given student would be pertinent from the point of 
view of a teacher who might wish to apply these findings to her daily 
task of teaching. 

As yet the evaluations would have to be more or less subjective. On 
the other hand, we can collect specific instances of practically all of 
them. Take “interestingness in conversation,” for example: although the 
criterion of what is interesting in conversation may be quite subjective, 
we all probably have specific examples to cite of the ability of a student 
to relate in private some of his personal experiences, or to hold the more 
or less wrapt attention of his fellow-student listeners in small groups. 

Competence undoubtedly comprises more than school marks, rather 
including participation in clubs, offices held, committee work, and so 
on, and the quality and efficiency of the work done therein. 

Whether or not a person has wide interests is easily determined, simply 
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by making a list of the things in which he or she participates, or the 
things he or she reads or studies “on his own”; or noting the number of 
subjects touched upon in his daily conversation. 

Intelligence, of course, is measurable by any one of many standardized 
tests. At the same time we feel that this kind of intelligence is not ex- 
actly what was meant by the teachers who judged the girls in this in- 
vestigation, because when we had cast the terms into configurations as 
indicated we found intelligence to be most closely associated with fair- 
ness, good judgment, honesty, idealism, and understanding, rather than 
with clever, cultured, original, talented, well informed and wide inter- 
ests. Perhaps the best thing for teachers to seek as evidence under this 
heading would be fair and intelligent judgment and understanding in- 
stead of a fund of concrete and specific knowledge. 

Whether or not a student is athletic is easily ascertained by the num- 
ber and kinds of sports she engages in and the amount of time spent 
upon them. But here once more it would seem that we must attempt to 
understand what lies behind participation in athletics in its significance for 
“personality.” And again, the qualities with which athletic is associated 
in its configuration gives us a clue. Those qualities are: attractive in per- 
sonal appearance, beautiful or pretty, smiling countenance, and sociable. 
The configuration suggests the expression, “a radiant joy of life,” of 
which these more specific qualities are manifestations, and of which the 
term “athletic” is partially descriptive. 

To be a good sport ordinarily means, among other things, being a 
good loser, giving the other fellow a chance. It is associated in our 
analysis with generosity, good nature, helpfulness, and naturalness. Spe- 
cific evidence of good sportsmanship certainly can be found in any 
school situation, and is not necessarily confined to the athletic field, 
though its opposite, bad sportsmanship, may have its greatest opportunity 
there. 

Sincerity is perhaps the most subjective of the eight traits. But prob- 
ably the experienced teacher can spot the extremes of it quite accurately 
—sincerity and insincerity in doing class assignments, in attitudes toward 
others, in comments made, in social relationships. It is associated with 
dependability, industriousness, and loyalty. 

Adaptability is manifested most definitely when things go wrong, 
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when affairs do not come off according to schedule, or when the unex- 
pected interferes with the usual routine. In the routine of the classroom 
there is sometimes little opportunity for a student to show his adapta- 
bility, but in the student clubs and societies, where there is a clash of 
opinion and desires, and uncertainty of objectives the person whose 
mind is genuinely adaptable soon becomes evident. He is not necessarily 
original but he is not easily excited and is likely to be courteous, con- 
siderate of others, sympathetic, and tactful. At least those are its asso- 
ciates in the group of traits in which we found it. 

It may be said, then, that while no adequate objective method of 
measuring these eight qualities has yet been devised, certainly they are 
much more subject to illustration than is “personality.” Furthermore, 
all of us can think of ways of inculcating or stimulating the acquisition 
or growth of most of them, whereas we don’t know what to do to de- 
velop “personality.” If these eight descriptive items are the major con- 
stituents of what is meant by “personality” when we say, “She has per- 
sonality,” as the correlation of .80 seems to suggest, then it would be 
helpful in bringing about a realization of the catalog promise to “de- 
velop the personality” if teachers could direct efforts to the culture of 
these eight essential parts. In time adequate objective measures of these 
more specific and illustratable characteristics may be forthcoming. 
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A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR MISSION SCHOOLS AMONG THE BATETELA* 


pe purpose of this study was to 
analyze and evaluate the possibili- 
ties for the development of a program 
that will adequately educate teachers 
for effective work in mission schools 
among the Batetela people in the Bel- 
gian Congo, Africa. Its major aims were 
to: (1) detect characteristics of the 
Batetela people from which educational 
leadership may be developed; (2) deter- 
mine the function of the teacher in the 
mission schools and in the life of the 
native village; (3) analyze Batetela life 
to discover assets for teacher education; 
and (4) suggest a program for attain- 
ing adequate education of Batetela 
teachers. 


PROCEDURE 


A study was made of the historical de- 
velopment of the Batetela tribe, par- 
ticularly of those influences which have 
modified the social, political, economic, 
religious, and educational life. Atten- 
tion was given also to the present forces 
which have been at work and have 
hastened the process of transition of 
the people from the stages of savagery 
and barbarism ‘to modern civilization. 
As the needs of the Batetela were 
studied, the necessity for an effective 


program of teacher education was ap- 
parent. 

An analysis was made of the pro- 
gram of education which has developed 
among the Batetela as a part of mis- 
sionary endeavor, and this was evalu- 
ated. A study was also made of other 
educational situations in Africa and 
elsewhere in order to secure additional 
suggestions for the education of Bate- 
tela leaders. 

The following procedures were used: 
(1) personal visitation to native villages 
and schools over a period of ten years 
to study Batetela life and customs; (2) 
personal visitation to a number of sit- 
uations elsewhere in Africa and the 
United States to study educational pro- 
grams and procedures; (3) examina- 
tion of government reports and pub- 
lished and unpublished reports from 
various schools in Africa; (4) personal 
conferences and communication with 
missionary educational workers and 
others engaged in educating teachers 
for mission schools and for minority 
groups. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The Batetela are an intelligent and 
educable people. Traditional Batetela 


* By Joun Gienn Barven, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 853. 
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education, however, is inadequate to 
meet present conditions effectively. 
Mission schools established in the past 
among the Batetela have been handi- 
capped as a result of the inadequate 
preparation of teachers. To offer an 
effective program of education in the 
villages, schools maintained by the mis- 
sion need well-educated teachers. The 
work of the teacher should embrace 
not only the activities in the school 
itself, but should extend to the life of 
the community as a whole. For the 
performance of these functions special 
training is necessary. 

Opportunities for teachers to serve 
the people are extensive. They can 
serve through the school, through par- 
ticipation in village life, and through 
the chiefs, by securing their support in 
initiating and carrying out a program 
of education which will bring about 
desired changes. It is very necessary to 
have the support of the chiefs if the 
best results are to be achieved. In other 
words, the education of teachers must 
be kept closely attuned to Batetela life, 
its needs, and its possibilities. 

At the present time this program 
must be financed by the mission, but 
the people should be encouraged to 
share increasingly in its support. Gov- 
ernment subsidies are not now avail- 
able for Protestant schools serving the 
Batetela. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A teacher education program for mis- 
sion schools should provide the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Staff. The staff of the Normal 
Schools should include at least three 
full-time missionary teachers. These 
should be: (1) a Director of the Nor- 
mal School, (2) a Supervisor of Stu- 
dent Teaching, and (3) an Instructor 


in Agriculture and Shop Work, and 
Extension worker. Other members of 
the mission-station personnel should be 
called upon, when needed, to give spe- 
cial courses. Batetela teachers should be 
added to the staff in the Capacity of 
critic teachers and supervisors, 

2. Student Body. Students should be 
carefully selected from those who have 
completed the elementary schools, from 
teachers in service who merit further 
education, and from wives of students, 

3. Equipment. The Normal School 
should have ample classrooms, library, 
workshops, farm plots for experimen- 
tation and demonstration, and supplies. 

In connection with the Normal 
School there should be training schools 
on the station and in villages. The 
latter should include both regional and 
one-teacher schools. There should also 
be a laboratory school for purposes of 
experimentation in curriculum con- 
struction, school organization, and 
methods of teaching. 

4. The Normal School should pro- 
vide for the follow-up and inservice 
training of teachers. 

5. Student Self-Support. The Normal 
School, in so far as possible, should 
make provision for assisting students to 
support themselves and their families 
while they are in school. 

6. Curriculum. The curriculum should 
cover a period of four years, providing 
for the professional preparation of 
teachers and at the same time strength- 
ening the educational foundation laid 
in the elementary school. It should 
contain educational experiences which 
will give the student teacher an ade- 
quate conception of his function not 
only in the classroom but as an energiz- 
ing force in community life. This 
means a curriculum organized on 4 
functional and practical basis. 
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SCHOOL-LEAVING YOUTH AND EMPLOYMENT* 


ue basic procedure of this study 
2 ical to collect and analyze com- 
prehensive information concerning a 
group of school-leaving youth in an 
effort to discover whether differences 
in certain personal characteristics, back- 
ground conditions and experiences, 
and ways of behaving related to occu- 
pational situations are associated with 
differences in percentage of time em- 
ployed. The sample consisted of 469 
boys and 429 girls selected at random 
from among those who graduated or 
withdrew from six senior high schools 
during a period of time extending from 
June, 1934 to June, 1938. Those who 
had continued with further full-time 
schooling, Negroes, and married girls 
were excluded from the sample. 

The median age of the boys was 21 
years and 1 month and of the girls 20 
years and seven months. These youth 
had been out of school for periods of 
time ranging from 18 to 66 months. 
The data were collected chiefly from 
two sources. The youth’s school history 
was obtained directly from the school 
—certain factual data from the school 
records, and other information through 
a personal interview with the teacher 
who was designated by the principal as 
the one best acquainted with the youth 
during his school attendance. Informa- 
tion concerning the youth’s home back- 
ground, employment history, opinions 
and attitudes was obtained through the 
medium of a personal interview with 


the youth. 
FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


This study sought to establish clues 
which would be directive of action for 


secondary schools in their search for 
means of providing more adequate and 
appropriate education for youth whose 
formal education ends at high school 
graduation or earlier. To a degree, this 
objective was attained. While further 
research is necessary to establish their 
efficacy for occupational adjustment, 
some of the factors here found to be 
associated with tenure of employment 
furnish leads as to practices which may 
be employed by schools to provide 
more worth-while experiences for 
youth who enter the labor markets at 
the termination of their high school 
attendance. 

Factors found to be associated with 
duration of employment for boys do 
not, as a rule, maintain a like associa- 
tion when the comparisons are made 
among girls. Throughout this study the 
phrase “but the results are different for 
girls” appears with almost clocklike 
regularity. These differences, it is be- 
lieved, provide evidence that sex is a 
factor of prime importance in occupa- 
tional adjustment. This sex difference 
should receive careful consideration 
when programs of education to facili- 
tate the post-school occupational ad- 
justment of youth are planned and 
executed. 

The importance of family back- 
grounds and influences should not be 
discounted as factors affecting the ad- 
justment of youth to occupational situ- 
ations. Throughout this investigation 
there is evidence that when any event 
occurs to upset the traditional family 
pattern—father as a breadwinner and 
mother as homemaker—there results a 
diminution in the regularity of boys’ 


*By C. Dart Lonc, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 845. 
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employment and an acceleration in the 
percentage of employment enjoyed by 
girls. 

Evidence is reported to show that 
those boys and girls who contributed 
to their own support, and those who 
worked for pay during their school 
years exceeded in percentage of em- 
ployment those who did not. It is pos- 
sible that the qualities which enabled 
these boys and girls to achieve work 
experience during their school days are 
the same qualities or factors which have 
operated to enable them to maintain a 
comparatively high percentage of em- 
ployment since leaving school. It is not, 
however, outside the realm of possi- 
bility that the work experience itself 
may have contributed toward the de- 
velopment of certain characteristics de- 
manded for regular employment. Cer- 
tainly the associations here reported 
suggest a practice which secondary 
schools may employ—a practice which 
may prove helpful in preparing youth 


for regular employment. It is recom. 
mended, therefore, that schools seize 
upon every opportunity to provide ac. 
tual work experience as a part of the 
educational program of all youth who 
expect to enter the employment mar. 
kets immediately after their school days 
are ended. . 
This investigation found low, but 
consistently positive, correlations be- 
tween tenure of employment and jn- 
terviewers’ judgments regarding what 
constitutes intelligent behavior toward 
certain occupational situations in two 
areas: (1) planning for employment, 
and (2) self-appraisal in terms of em- 
ployment advantages and opportuni- 
ties. These findings seem to recom- 
mend the feasibility of supplementing 
actual work experience with programs 
designed to guide youth in the develop- 
ment of patterns of behavior that will 
help them plan for work and appraise 
their employment opportunities in an 
intelligent and realistic manner. 
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Notes on Conventions 


























American Association of 
School Administrators 


However disappointed the Committee 
on Arrangements may have been with 
the attendance at the convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in San Francisco, they must 
have been delighted with the enthusiasm 
exhibited by those who did attend. The 
weather man was generous with his 
sunshine, the natives were universally 
hospitable, and the meetings were as 
interesting as usual. The veteran con- 
vention-goer, however, could not have 
failed to note one significant difference 
between this and former meetings of 
the Association. The atmosphere which 
permeated every assembly hall and ho- 
tel lobby and hung over the city like 
a dense fog was one of war. Scarcely a 
speech was introduced or ended with- 
out recognition of the current crisis or 
without an appeal for steadfastness and 
courage. One sensed a new seriousness 
in the demeanor of superintendents. 

It is impossible to give an adequate 
portrayal of the activities of such a 
large convention in a few paragraphs. 
There were a number, however, which 
deserve mention. There was the usual 
presentation of the Yearbook. This year 
the topic was “Health in the Schools,” 
and the audience reacted enthusiasti- 
cally to the report because of its prac- 
tical suggestions. 


Then the Oakland Public Schools 
presented “Listen, Mr. Speaker,” a col- 
orful patriotic revue dedicated to Amer- 
ican youth, in which pupils participated 
very effectively. 

A topic which was discussed at many 
sessions and which received especial at- 
tention at the Chicago Round Table 
radio broadcast was the acceleration of 
students in schools and colleges in order 
to promote the war effort. This proved 
to be a highly controversial topic and 
few conclusions were reached. 

To Teachers College alumni, one of 
the outstanding events was the award- 
ing of an honorary life membership in 
the American Association of School 
Administrators to Dr. George Drayton 
Strayer. This was accompanied by the 
presentation of six large volumes of 
letters of tribute from colleagues and 
former students. Dr. Strayer was at- 
tending his thirty-seventh consecutive 
convention of the Association, a record 
that is equalled by few, if any, edu- 
cators. Not only was Dr. Strayer the 
recipient of these honors from the As- 
sociation but he was also guest of honor 
and the principal speaker at the Teach- 
ers College Dinner. His address was one 
of the high spots of the whole conven- 
tion and he received a great ovation. 

Still another feature of the conven- 
tion of interest to Teachers College 
alumni were the Advanced School teas 
held in Teachers College headquarters, 
Palace Hotel. These gatherings were 
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attended by faculty members and for- 
mer students, and afforded an excellent 
opportunity for exchange of greetings. 

No convention of School Adminis- 
trators is complete without an exhibit 
and San Francisco was no exception. 
While the number of exhibitions was 
somewhat smaller than in recent years, 
the exhibit was no less interesting. It 
was held on the main floor of the Civic 
Auditorium, The displays were in har- 
mony with the general theme of the 
convention, “Education for a Free Peo- 
ple,” and were adapted to the demands 
of the war emergency. 

The Resolutions Committee addressed 
itself to the war effort, beginning with 
a pledge of service and closing with a 
proposal regarding the study of post- 
war educational needs. 

Witarp S. Evssree 


National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


The program for the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association conven- 
tion, held February 19 and 20, sched- 
uled 62 open meetings with 355 named 
speakers, discussants, and interlocutors. 
As was to be expected, the subjects 
treated related chiefly to the responsi- 
bilities resting on vocational counselors 
by reason of the mobilization of youth 
within the armed forces and adults for 
service in essential industries. 

At the opening session Professor 
Harry D. Kitson conducted a collo- 
quium in which the following point of 
view was presented: For the next few 
years, the modal occupation of Amer- 
ica’s youth will be service in the armed 
forces. The Army and Navy, mecha- 
nized as they are, include a vast ag- 


glomeration of occupational specialists: 
truck drivers, machinists, metallurgists, 
motor mechanics, stenographers, radio 
electricians and operators, photogra- 
phers, and so forth. They also conduct 
vocational training courses. 

It was agreed that vocational coun- 
selors should possess full information 
about these opportunities and should 
help youth to see how, while servi 
the country as soldiers and sailors, they 
might be preparing themselves for oc- 
cupational participation after the war, 

Means of supplying counselors with 
necessary data were discussed at later 
sessions devoted to the interests of par- 
ticular groups. Representatives of the 
War Department, the Navy Depart 
ment, and the Selective Service System 
participated in discussions and expressed 
the interest of their branches of the 
service in “Arming vocational coun- 
selors for Victory.” Plans include the 
preparation of a manual for counselors, 
containing information about the work- 
ings of the Selective Service System, 
the occupational opportunities in the 
Army and Navy, and the pressing 
need for specialists in essential indus- 
tries. Attention was paid to the need 
for transfer of workers from nonessen- 
tial industries and their retraining. 

Dr. John Studebaker of the U. $ 
Office of Education stated that today 
vocational guidance is more important 
than ever before and urged the appoint- 
ment of vocational counselors in every 
school district in the United States. 
At the banquet Dr. Lewis Terman of 
Stanford University presented hitherto 
unpublished’ results of a twenty-yeaf 
follow-up of gifted children, laying 
special stress on the excellent vocational 
adjustment made by most of them, His 
paper, together with those read by Dr. 
Studebaker and various other speakers, 
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will be published in Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

A feature of the convention of spe- 
cial interest to the Teachers College 
constituency was the fifth annual re- 
union of alumni of the department of 
Guidance and Personnel. Twenty-six 

rsons attended this dinner, which was 
presided over by Dr. Emily Palmer 
(Ph.D. 1929), assistant supervisor in 
charge of research and service, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. A tele- 
gram from Professor Roy Anderson 
and Teachers College students was read. 

Officers of NVGA were elected as 
follows: president, Margaret E. Ben- 
nett, director of guidance, Pasadena 
(Calif.) Public Schools; first vice-presi- 
dent, C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of 
educational psychology, University of 
Minnesota; second vice-president, Flor- 
ence Clark, counselor, Chicago Schools; 
treasurer, Leonard Miller, director of 
guidance, Rockland County, N. Y. 

Harry D. Kitson 


Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 


Since the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations derives its being 
only from the activities of its twelve 
constituent organizations, its conven- 
tion held in San Francisco February 
18 to 20 consisted chiefly in coordina- 
tion among the membership groups. A 
coordinated program was presented on 
February 19, in which topics of interest 
to all groups were discussed, for ex- 
ample, “The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board Charts for the Future,” 
“The Aftermath of War and Educa- 
tion,” “Coordination of Personnel Serv- 
ices on the College Level.” The evening 


session was devoted to a talk by Henry 
F. Grady, former Secretary of State, on 
Problems of the Pacific. Social periods 
followed the afternoon and evening 
meetings. The luncheon on Wednesday 
represented the collaboration of four 
organizations and was devoted to the 
Rural-Urban Youth Problem. Other 
joint sessions covered “When the Coun- 
cil Taps Community Resources,” “Co- 
ordination of Personnel Services,” 
“Mental Hygiene,” and “Interview 
Techniques.” The difficult task of co- 
ordinating program efforts was accom- 
plished by Winifred Hausam, Director 
of Western Personnel Service. 

At an open business meeting of the 
Council held Wednesday morning, Miss 
Harriett M. Allyn, academic dean of 
Mount Holyoke College, presided as 
chairman of the Council and led a dis- 
cussion on purely Council matters. Two 
meetings of the board of representa- 
tives were also held. At these meetings 
it was reported that the incorporation 
of the Council had been approved by 
the constituent members. This incor- 
poration requires that the Council call 
its chief executive officer “President” 
instead of “Chairman.” The treasurer’s 
report showed a healthy bank balance. 
The board of representatives recom- 
mended that the constituent organiza- 
tions plan in 1943 to meet at a different 
time and place from the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
president, Warren K. Layton, director 
of guidance and placement, Detroit 
Public Schools; vice-president, Wini- 
fred Hausam, director of Western 
Personnel Service, Pasadena, Calif.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Robert F. Moore, sec- 
retary of appointments, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Harry D. Krtrson 























Summer Session at Teachers College 


1942 


WORKSHOP FOR SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


A Summer Session workshop has been 
organized for superintendents of schools 
and their coworkers who would like 
an opportunity to spend three to six 
weeks away from local pressures and 
at the same time make significant prog- 
ress in solving problems important to 
their school systems. 

Unusual working facilities will be 
available for experienced administrative 
officers, working either singly or in 
groups. Special attention will be given 
to individual problems of those who 
enroll. Group conferences will be held 
on such matters as financing education 
in the war period, employment of per- 
sonnel, integration of school and com- 
munity, the community school, special 
education problems of wartime. Recre- 
ational activities have been organized 
as an integral part of the workshop. 
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The following members of Teachers 
College faculty will participate in the 
workshop: Professors John K. Norton, 
N. L. Engelhardt, Paul R. Mort, Willard 
S. Elsbree, Clyde R. Miller, and Dr, 
H. H. Linn. 

Registration in the workshop may be 
for either of two three-weeks periods 
or for the full six weeks, with or with- 
out credit. The dates of the first period 
are July 7 through July 24; of the 
second, July 27 through August 14; of 
the entire period, July 7 through Au- 
gust 14. 

For further information, send for a 
four-page bulletin entitled Administra- 
tion Workshop, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. For 
special information address one of the 
above-named members of the work- 
shop staff. 
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Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 


In connection with the survey recently 
conducted. of the public schools of 
Newark, N. J., a number of members 
of the Teachers College faculty have 
met with Newark principals and teach- 
ers and with forums composed of in- 
terested citizens. At these meetings the 
recommendations of the survey report 
have been presented and discussed. 
Among those who participated were 
Professors George D. Strayer, N. L. 
Engelhardt, John K. Norton, Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, Willard S. Elsbree, 
Hamden L. Forkner, and Ernest G. 
Osborne. 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor Irving Lorge addressed the 
Parents Association of Public School 
93, Manhattan, recently, taking as his 
topic “Genius and Talent.” At a later 
date he addressed the Parents Associa- 
tion of Public School 167, Brooklyn, 
on the same topic. 


Before a graduate seminar of New York 
University on February 17, Professor 
Lorge discussed “The Measurement of 
Intelligence in Adults and Appraisal of 
Intellectual Change in Adults.” 
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Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


On February 13 and 14 the members of 
the Philosophy of Education teaching 
group, Professors F. Ernest Johnson, 
John L. Childs and R. B. Raup, attended 
the annual meeting of the Philosophy of 
Education Society in Columbus, Ohio. 
This Society was organized a year ago 
in Philadelphia, with charter members 
from all parts of the country. Professor 
Raup, who was the president for the 
first year, made the presidential address 
at the dinner meeting on Friday eve- 
ning. Professors Childs and Johnson 
were the appointed discussion leader 
and critic, respectively, for important 
phases of the meetings. Arrangements 
for the program of the sessions were 
under the general chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Kenneth D. Benne of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The Society was founded for the pur- 
pose of increasing stimulation of the 
work of philosophy of education in the 
country, and of advancing the profes- 
sional standards of this work in our in- 
stitutions for the education of teachers. 
It consists at present of fifty fellows and 
twenty associates, and has made an aus- 
picious beginning of what promises to 
be a significant movement in the pro- 
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fession. The president for the current 
year is Professor John S. Brubacher of 
Yale. 


Professor R. Freeman Butts attended the 
Conference on Evaluation in Teacher 
Education sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and held at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
{rom March 23 through March 26. Pro- 
fessor Butts presented a report of the 
evaluative activities that have been car- 
ried on for the past three years in con- 
nection with the special preservice pro- 
gram in teacher education as conducted 
cooperatively by Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia College, and Teachers College. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner ad- 
dressed a conference of executive and 
supervisory officers of the Extension 
Service of the Twelve Northeastern 
State Colleges of Agriculture which 
was held in New York City on Febru- 
ary 27. His topic was “Developing Vol- 
unteer Leadership.” 


Professor Clyde R. Miller participated 
in a round table broadcast over Station 
WQXR on February 8. This was one 
of a series of programs on “Ideas Will 
Win the War.” On February 23 he 
addressed the White Plains Forum on 
“The Intelligent Citizen’s Guide to 
Propaganda,” and on March 5 the Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, New 
York City, on “War Propaganda and 
Democracy.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


At the February meetings of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association 
in San Francisco, Professor Arthur I. 
Gates assumed the office of president. 


Before one of the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation he presented a paper on the 
topic, “Recent Developments in Diag- 
nosis and Remediation in Reading.” 
Professor Gates also attended the meet- 
ings of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in Los Angeles. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Professor P. M. Symonds contributed 
an article entitled “Change in Self At- 
tributes Following a Course in Mental 
Hygiene” to the January issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research, 


Professor Symonds has been appointed 
a member of the Committee on Adoles- 
cence of the Committee on Develop- 
mental Periods of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development. 


At the San Francisco meeting of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Professor Helen M. Walker 
read a paper on “Controlled Sampling,” 
presided at two section meetings, and 
took part in various business sessions of 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, of which she is secretary- 
treasurer. She spoke at the annual ban- 
quet of Pi Lambda Theta, of which she 
is president, and visited eleven western 
chapters on the way to and from San 
Francisco. 


The Columbia University Chapter of 
Sigma Xi has elected Professor Walker 
to active membership. The New York 
University Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
is this year dedicating to Professor 
Walker its annual journal, an honor 
which in other years has been conferred 
upon the Dean of the School of Educs- 
tion at New York University or other 
distinguished members of itsownfaculty. | 
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Division II: 


Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Professor E. S. Evenden attended the 
meetings of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges in San Francisco 
as a member of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys. He was elected 
chairman of that Committee for the en- 
suing year. 


At the San Francisco meetings of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Professor Evenden served 
as a member of a panel which discussed 
the topic, “Education and Public Rela- 
tions.” The panel was under the chair- 
manship of Dr. E. R. Van Kleeck, As- 
sistant State Commissioner of Education, 
New York State Education Department. 


Professor Evenden attended a meeting 
of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, held in Berkeley, Calif., Febru- 
ary 26 to 28. In connection with the 
work of the Commission Professor 
Evenden presided at a supper meeting 
of the presidents and secretaries of six- 
teen national organizations sponsoring 
the annual Joint Conference on Teacher 
Education in the United States and rep- 
resented the Commission at the subse- 
quent meeting to establish a Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the meeting of the Educational Policies 


Commission held in Berkeley, Calif., 
February 19 and 20, In connection with 
this meeting, he addressed the Consult- 
ants of the Commission on February 21, 
taking as his topic “A Review of the 
Basic Structural and Administrative 
Problems Affecting Youth Services and 
the Public Schools.” 


Professor Strayer participated in the 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators held 
in San Francisco February 22 to 27. He 
addressed the Third General Session 
on the topic, “The Contribution of 
Education to the Winning of the War,” 
and the American Educational Research 
Association on “The Research Bureau 
and the School Administration Work 
Together.” 


Ata dinner meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Phi Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, 
and Iota Lambda Sigma held at Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., on March 13, Professor Strayer 
spoke on “The Contribution of Educa- 
tion to the Winning of the War.” 


On April 16 Professor Paul R. Mort 
addressed the Kentucky School Board 
and the Department of Superintendents 
of the State of Kentucky. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On February 22 Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs spoke to the Graduate Club of 
Teachers College on the topic, “Intro- 
ducing Opera.” 


“Cassandra Speaks,” the address deliv- 
ered by Professor Briggs before the 
Teachers College Conference on Schools 
and the War, appeared in School and 
Society for February 7. It has been re- 
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printed by The Macmillan Company 
for wide free distribution. 


Professor Will French has been made 
chairman of the National Committee on 
Coordination in Secondary Education. 
This will involve his continuing as a 
member of the Consultative Committee 
for the Office of Education. 


The Secondary Group, an organization 
of principals of schools in and near 
New York and of professors in local 
colleges and universities, has voted to 
change its name to the Thomas H. 
Briggs Secondary Group. It is complet- 
ing this year a quarter of a century of 
active existence. At the meeting on 
February 9 Mr. Courtney N. Orlean 
and Professor John K. Norton led a 
discussion of the C.C.C. and the N.Y. A. 
educational programs. 


On March 20 Professor French spoke 
at the meeting of the Supervisors Sec- 
tion of the New Jersey Vocational Arts 
Association, which was held in Asbury 
Park. 


At the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in San 
Francisco, Professor French met with 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and made preliminary ar- 
rangements concerning activities for the 
Implementation Commission. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


The new Yearbook of the Department 
of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association, edited by Pro- 
fessor Fannie W. Dunn, is now avail- 
able at the Association’s headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
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ton, D. C., at fifty cents per copy. The 
volume this year is devoted to the im- 
portant and timely subject, “Guidance 
in Rural Schools,” which is treated jn 
ten chapters, accompanied by extensive 
bibliographies. 


Professor Dunn was honorary guest 
speaker recently at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of Warren County, N. J. She 
has been associated with this group, as 
counselor and frequent speaker, since 
its organization during the early days 
of rural education activity at Teachers 
College. 


Miss Iman E. Schatzmann, a graduate 
of Teachers College and secretary of 
the Committee on Rural Education of 
the American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Chicago, is the author of The 
Country School at Home and Abroad, 
a book on rural education which was 
published recently by the University 
of Chicago Press. This volume is illus- 
trated with fifty-five photographs, and 
describes the rural schools of six dif- 
ferent countries in pre-war Europe. 
Also included are concrete accounts of 
rural education in the United States and 
a foreword by Professor Mabel Carney. 
The author is a naturalized American 
citizen who was born, reared, and edu- 
cated in Switzerland. 


The Rural Club has elected new officers 
for the Spring Session as follows: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen Wood Jackson, New 
York State; vice-president, Miss Lu- 
cinda Lester, Alabama; secretary, Miss 
Marie N. Newell, Kansas; treasurer, 
Mrs. Kara Vaughn Jackson, Louisiana; 
Student Council representative, Miss 
Hazel C. Olson, Illinois; and executive 
committee chairman, Mr. Edward D. 
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n, Nova Scotia. The March meet- 
ing of the Club was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Robert A. Polson, Rural Exten- 
sion Sociologist, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. His topic was “Contribu- 
tions of Extension Workers to Rural 
Community Organization.” 


Mr. Raymond G. Lloyd, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been chosen president of the 
Negro Education Club for the Spring 
Session. Other officers from the Winter 
Session were re-elected for the spring. 


The February issue of the Advanced 
School Digest carries an article by Pro- 
fessor Carney listing all doctoral studies 
on the education of Negroes ever com- 
pleted in Teachers College. Reprints of 
this article are available free to those 
interested, upon request. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck spoke 
to the weekly workshop conference of 
the supervisors and heads of the New 
York W.P.A. Adult Education Pro- 
gram and the supervisors of the New 
York Area in the National Citizenship 
Education Program on March 2. His 
topic was “The Philosophy of Adult 
Education.” 


Division III: 


Guidance 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


One hundred and sixty deans and coun- 
selors within a radius of two hundred 
miles of New York City gathered for 
luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club on 
March 7, to hear reports of the San 


Francisco conference of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. Professor Har- 
riet Hayes served as toastmistress. Mr. 
Charles Seidle, a student in the Ad- 
vanced School of Education, reported 
briefly on his impressions of San Fran- 
cisco and of the Kappa Delta Pi confer- 
ences which he attended. Miss Thelma 
Brummitt, counselor of women stu- 
dents at Cornell University, reported 
on the meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, and Pro- 
fessor Esther Lloyd-Jones spoke with 
special reference to the program of 
“Council Day,” the meetings of the sec- 
ondary section of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, the American 
College Personnel Association, and the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 

It has become something of a tradi- 
tion to have a luncheon soon after the 
national conferences for those deans and 
counselors in the Metropolitan area who 
wish to get together to discuss signifi- 
cant points in connection with the an- 
nual meetings. 


On March 11 Professor Lloyd-Jones at- 
tended an Interfaith Symposium as a 
representative of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women. 


On March 5 Professor Ruth Strang 
spoke at the Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, East 
Lansing, Mich., on the topic, “The 
Preparation of Teachers for Guidance 
Responsibilities.” In the afternoon she 
spoke to teachers of Lansing and Ingham 
Counties on “Guidance in the Ongoing 
Activities of the School Day.” On 
March 6, at the Manistee Mason Insti- 
tute, Professor Strang took part in a 
panel discussion on “Guidance Prob- 
lems of Teachers”; served as discussion 
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leader on the topic, “New Techniques 
in Methods of Guidance,” and addressed 
the entire group on the theme, “Suc- 
cessful Counseling.” On March 7, at the 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., Professor Strang 
spoke on “Providing Adequate Coun- 
seling Services” and participated in the 
panel discussion following the address. 
Later the same day she was a member of 
discussion groups, under the direction 
of Dr. David M. Trout, in which ele- 
mentary teachers, high school teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and guid- 
ance officers shared their experiences. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


At the convention of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association held in 
San Francisco February 18 to 20, Pro- 
fessor Harry D. Kitson conducted the 
opening session, which was in the form 
of a colloquium devoted to the explo- 
ration of special services that voca- 
tional counselors should render to youth 
in wartime. He also led a second col- 
loquium on the closing day of the con- 
vention. On February 22 Professor Kit- 
son participated in a broadcast over 
KSFO and on February 24 he addressed 
a meeting of superintendents called to- 
gether in San Francisco by the Civics 
Research Institute. On the latter occa- 
sion films were shown depicting work 
projects recently developed by the In- 
stitute, after which Professor Kitson 
discussed their possibilities as evokers 
of interest in occupations among youth. 


The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held a post-convention meeting 
March 16. Reports of the San Francisco 
convention were given by Professor 
Kitson and two delegates from the New 


York City Branch, Miss Edith Katz, 
president, and Mr. Edgar M. Stover 
(A.M. 1933). The Committee on the 
1942 Follies announced that the Follies 
would be presented April 18. President 
Alan Johnson also announced that the 
Teachers College branch of the N.V, 
G.A. would join with other branches 
in the area in a regional conference on 
vocational guidance to be held in New 
York City April 25. 


Miss Elizabeth B. Bailey (A.M. 1939) 
has been appointed to the position of 
vocational counselor at Burdick Eve- 
ning School, Stamford, Conn. 


Mr. Morris Grumer (A.M. 1942) has 
secured the position of vocational coun- 
selor at the Jewish Vocational Service, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. Richard L. Sterling (A.M. 1936) 
has been appointed to the position of 
employment counselor at the U. §. 
Employment Office, Trenton, N. J. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Port Jefferson, N. Y., High School has 
provided funds to cover the overhead 
expense of a vocational guidance serv- 
ice for the seniors. Three graduate stu- 
dents in Professor Roy N. Anderson's 
field work course (Robert Swenson, 
Mary Brooks, and Clarence Mahler) 
have carried on the testing and coun- 
seling work in this enterprise. 


Professor Anderson has been asked to 
serve as a member of the program com- 
mittee of the Ninth Metropolitan Con- 
ference on Employment and Guidance, 
which will be held April 23 to 25 under 
the sponsorship of the Welfare Council 
of New York City. He is also serving 
as the chairman on a subcommittee of 
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the Section on Employment and Voca- 
tional Guidance of the Welfare Council 
on Employment Possibilities in New 
York City After the War. 


Mr. Milton T. Brown (A.M. 1939) has 
accepted a position with B'nai B'rith, a 
national Jewish agency in Philadelphia. 
His duties will include setting up a 

roup vocational guidance program for 
B'nai B’rith lodges, Jewish community 
centers, and other youth organizations 
in that area. 


Miss Emma Seipp (A.M. 1934) has ac- 
cepted a position as vocational coun- 
selor with the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees, Inc., New York 
City. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Professor Jean Betzner was a partici- 
pant in the program of Schoolmen’s 
Week which was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 18 to 21. She spoke on the 
topics, “Children’s Literature—Where 
to Find It; How to Use It,” and “Be- 
fore Reading.” 


During the month of March Professor 
Roma Gans talked with parent-teacher 
groups at Richmond, Va.; Lloyd Har- 
bor and Huntington, L. I.; and New 
Rochelle, N. Y. She also participated 
in the Schoolmen’s Week program in 
Philadelphia, and addressed the Rock- 
land County Teachers Association at 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


On March 19 Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins gave an address before the 





music section of Schoolmen’s Week at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, on the topic, “Music and Per- 
sonality Development.” 


Professor Hopkins met with a group 
of art directors and other interested 
persons at a session of the Eastern Arts 
Association in New York City on 
March 27. He led the discussion on 
“Urgent Needs of Art Education.” 


On February 14 Professor Ernest G. 
Osborne addressed the New York Pub- 
lic School Kindergarten Association on 
the topic, “Avoiding Hatred and Fear in 
Wartime.” On February 9 he spoke be- 
fore the parent groups of Fox Meadow 
School and Green Acres School at 
Scarsdale, N. Y., and on February 11 
at the Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ing in Maplewood, N. J., on the topic, 
“War and the Family.” On March 9 
he addressed the Parents’ Association of 
the Hamilton School, New York City, 
on the same topic. 


The class in Orientation in Current 
School Practices, with Dr. Arthur V. 
Linden and Professors Jean Betzner, 
Mary M. Reed, and Maxie N. Wood- 
ring, is visiting schools in and around 
the metropolitan area during the Spring 
Session. Included in this class are stu- 
dents from all sections of the United 
States, Haiti, Chile, and Honolulu. They 
have visited the Dalton School in New 
York City; Public School 45 in the 
Bronx (Angelo Patri, principal); the 
Lincoln and Horace Mann Schools of 
Teachers College; the Bronxville, N. Y., 
Elementary School. They plan to visit 
also the Public Schools of Manhasset, 
L. I.; Elementary School, Roslyn, L. L; 
the new Benjamin Franklin High School, 
New York City; the Hessian Hills 
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School, Croton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.; 
and Fieldston School, New York City. 


Recent speakers at the Elementary Club 
Coffee Hour have been Miss Dreta 
Sharpe, who spoke on “Some Aspects 
of Education in Cuba”; Mrs. Sara G. 
Rodriguez, whose topic was “Educa- 
tion in Puerto Rico”; Miss Margaret 
Gustin, assistant state supervisor of the 
Connecticut Rural Schools, who spoke 
on “Helping Children Develop Respon- 
sibility in the Rural Schools.” Miss Ber- 
nice Bryan took charge of a program 
which gave members of the club an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
science as it is offered in the elementary 
schools. A film was shown depicting 
the teaching of science to children in 
various schools. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A conference on the teaching of Latin 
America was held on March 7 for 
teachers and supervisors of social studies 
in New York City and the metropolitan 
area. The Long Island Association of 
Social Studies Teachers was especially 
invited to attend and a large delegation 
from Long Island schools was present. 
The meeting grew out of the confer- 
ence on classroom teachers in wartime 
which was held at Teachers College on 
January 24. 

An exhibit of classroom materials was 
prepared under the chairmanship of 
Miss Josephine Mayer of the Lincoln 
School. Maps made in sixth grade classes 
at the Lincoln School were exhibited, 
together with books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, syllabi, and commercial maps. A 
bibliography prepared by Mr. Richard 
L. Tuthill of the Geography depart- 
ment was distributed. Professor Erling 
Hunt was chairman of the discussion. 


A third conference, on the teachi 
of the Far East, is scheduled to be held 
at Teachers College May 2. It is ex. 
pected that the Institute for Pacific Re. 
lations and Professor Howard Wilson 
of Harvard University will participate 
in that conference. 


Professor Hunt addressed the spri 
meeting of the New England Council 
for the Social Studies held at Spring- 
field, Mass., on March 13. His subject 
was “On the Home Front.” Professor 
Hunt also met with a group of social 
studies teachers at Raleigh, N. C., on 
March 19, and the following day ad- 
dressed the social studies section of the 
South Carolina State Education Asso- 
ciation at Columbia on the subject, 
“The Social Studies in Wartime.” 


Professor Hunt edited the school edi- 
tion of America Organizes to Win the 
War, published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., in March. 


Professor Mary Townsend is on leave 
of absence for the Spring Session. She 
is spending part of her leave in traveling 
through the South and Southwest. 


Professor Hunt has been elected to 
membership in the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


Professor Merle Curti has been ap 
pointed to the Advisory Council of the 
History Department of Princeton Uni- 
versity and to the Advisory Board of 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. He has also been delegated by 
the American Historical Association to 
the Social Science Research Council 
and has been appointed chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Amet- 
ican Historical Association. 
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Professor Curti spoke at two educa- 
tional forums of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. His 
topic was “War and Reconstruction.” 


Mr. Tuthill is on leave from Teachers 
College for the second half of the 
Spring Session in order that he may 
undertake research work for the United 
States Army. One of his classes has 
been taken over by Mr. Delmas A. 
Bugelli, instructor in the School of 
Business, Columbia University, and an- 
other by Mr. Thomas Smith, also of the 
School of Business. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Professor S. R. Powers spoke before the 
science teachers of the city of Detroit 
on February 13. He participated in the 
program of the Progressive Education 
Association in Los Angeles on February 
19, 20, and 21, and in the program at 
Ogden, Utah, on February 27. 


The Subcommittee on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the Science Department of the 
National Education Association, of 
which Professor Powers has been chair- 
man, has recently submitted its report 
to the Department. Committee members 
and consultants widely distributed geo- 
graphically contributed to the prepara- 
tion of the Report. 


Mr. Oliver Loud, research associate in 
the Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science, participated in the program of 
the Progressive Education Association 


at its meeting in Atlantic City February 
12 to 14. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig was leader of 
a workshop in elementary science at 
the national conference of the Pro- 


gressive Education Association held at 
Atlantic City February 12 to 14. On 
February 16 he met with the junior 
high school science teachers of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., in an informal discus- 
sion of their problems. He spoke to the 
Harrison County Classroom Teachers 
Association Conference at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., on February 28, and on March 
3 he addressed teachers at Upper Darby, 
Pa. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor W. D. Reeve addressed the 
Association of Mathematics Teachers 
of New Jersey at the State Teachers 
College at Newark on March 7. His 
topic was “Mathematics—a Force for 
Social Effectiveness.” On March 19 
Professor Reeve addressed the Mathe- 
matics group at Schoolmen’s Week at 
the University of Pennsylvania, his topic 
at that time being “Mathematics in the 
Education of American Citizens.” 


SPEECH 


Professor Magdalene Kramer spoke to 
the members of the Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta on March 
6. Her topic was “Professional Cour- 
tesies.” Professor Kramer also spoke on 
“Good Speech for Everyday Use,” be- 
fore the delegates to the annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Council of the Episcopal Church 
on February 5s. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor Ray Faulkner will be absent 
from Teachers College during the 
Spring Session in order to make a study 
for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
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cation. The study represents an attempt 
to discover the specific results of the 
Commission’s emphasis on the arts in 
teacher education, especially at the in- 
service level. Professor Faulkner is do- 
ing intensive interviewing and observa- 
tion in two or three school systems that 
have emphasized art activities and cre- 
ative experiences for non-art teachers. 


Professor Faulkner attended the South- 
eastern Arts Association convention in 
Greensboro, N. C., March 5 and 6. He 
spoke at two meetings, his topics being 
“Evaluation of the Art Program” and 
“Art Education in Times of War,” and 
acted as a judge for the North Carolina 
State School Art Exhibition. 


The department of Fine and Industrial 
Arts was well represented at the East- 
ern Arts Association convention held in 
New York City March 25 to 28. Pro- 
fessor Edwin Ziegfeld acted as chair- 
man of one of the general sessions, 
which had as its theme, “Meeting To- 
day’s Emergency Needs,” and was a re- 
porter at a conference for the teacher 
education group, which discussed the 
question of what professional and per- 
sonal qualifications the present-day art 
teacher needs. Mr. Victor D’Amico 
was chairman of another general ses- 
sion, which considered the problem of 
the “Child’s Needs at Home,” and was 
discussion leader at a conference meet- 
ing of high school, college, and art 
school groups. “How can continuity of 
art education be integrated with the 
needs of the individual?” was the dis- 
cussion question before this group. Pro- 
fessor Elise Ruffini gave a teaching dem- 
onstration which she called “Let’s Try 
This” at a general session. Professor 
Arthur Young was the leader of a con- 
ference of art directors and supervisors 
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of large cities at which the question 
under discussion was “What chan 
have present conditions brought about 
in the teaching and administration of 
art?” He also acted as a helper at a con- 
ference of art supply and education 
groups. The discussion at this meeting 
centered on the question, “How can 
materials and objectives be better co- 
ordinated toward the improvement of 
art education?” 


MUSIC 


Professor Howard A. Murphy was a 
member of the Appreciation and The- 
ory Committees and served as chair- 
man for a panel discussion on “Musical 
Literacy” at the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference held in Milwaukee 
March 28 to April 2. 


The “Indian Serenade,” a composition 
for women’s choruses by Professor 
Howard A. Murphy, was broadcast 
over WNYC on February 17. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Professor Earl McCracken is chairman 
of the Sectional Committees of the 
American Standards Association on 
electric hand-irons, electric ranges, and 
electric heaters, which have recently 
been holding meetings in New York 
City. The purpose of the committees is 
the long-time standardization of these 
utilities as well as their modification to 
meet the demands of the war situation. 
One special problem which has been 
taken up is the development of inform 
tive labelling, which, for the first time, 
has been included in the recognized 
scope of the Standardization Commit- 
tees. Such informative labels have been 
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promoted by the Consumer Retailer 
Council for a number of years, and the 
American Standards Association has 
been a constituent member of that 
Council, but now the Association is pro- 
moting such labelling as part of its own 
program. The American Standards As- 
sociation is a membership body in 
which various manufacturing and in- 
dustrial organizations, as well as gov- 
ernment Bureaus and associations of a 
technical nature, are cooperating. This 
particular step toward informative la- 
belling on electrical goods has been 
taken at the request of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, as 
chairman of the Home Economics Sec- 
tion of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, of which Dr. Paul 
Monroe is world president, is planning 
the Home Economics Section Pro- 
gram for the World Education Con- 
ference to be held in Montreal, July 7 
to 9. The World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations was organized in 
1923 and has held meetings usually 
biennially. The most recent conference 
was held at the University of Puerto 
Rico; earlier meetings were held at San 
Francisco, Denver, Toronto, Oxford, 
and Tokyo. 

The Montreal Conference will pro- 
vide programs in all fields of education. 
Persons who plan to attend are asked 
to correspond with the Secretary of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C.; and persons who 
are interested in the Home Economics 
meetings are asked to write direct to 
Professor Andrews at Teachers College. 
The program in this field is planned to 
include papers on public school pro- 
grams, college and teacher training, 


adult education, and especially the serv- 
ices of home economists in the war. 


Professor Andrews contributed to the 
March Journal of Home Economics an 
article on “The Household Employee.” 
This article reports the lectures on 
household employment and education 
given at Teachers College in the Winter 
Session as a new course in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Professor Andrews has been asked to 
serve on the Sponsoring Committee of 
the Women’s Trade Union League of 
New York City (Miss Fannie Hurst, 
chairman), in support of a bill now 
before the New York Legislature to 
include household workers under the 
provisions of the New York Industrial 
Compensation Act. Information regard- 
ing the bill may be obtained from the 
Women’s Trade Union League, 267 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
and from Bulletin No. 112 of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. The National Council on House- 
hold Employment (Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, honorary chairman and Pro- 
fessor Andrews, vice-chairman) has ex- 
pressed its approval of the New York 
bill. 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond was named 
a representative of Home Economics 
to the recently formed War Action 
Center. This council is made up of 
representatives of business and profes- 
sional groups in New York City. Miss 
Mary Donlon, attorney, and the only 
woman member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Cornell University, is chairman 
of the Center. 


Members of the Teachers College staff 
are participating in a number of forums 
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on war service during the Spring Ses- 
sion. The Columbia University Commit- 
tee for War Relief is conducting a 
forum on “Living Under a War Econ- 
omy,” in which Professor Harold F. 
Clark spoke on “What Does Living 
Under a War Economy Mean for the 
Consumer?”; Professor Grace Mac- 
Leod, on “Nutrition: What Do You 
Eat?”; Professor Clara M. Taylor, on 
“Nutrition: Feeding the Family”; Mrs. 
Ruth Casa-Emellos, on “Marketing with 
a Ration Card” and “Menus to Match 
Ration Cards”; Professor Lillian H. 
Locke, on “Making Our Old Clothes 
Do”; and Professor Hugh Findlay, on 
“The Soil for Defense” and “Flowers 
for Morale.” 


Professor Locke is giving one of the 
ten lectures on “War and the Con- 
sumer” at the Town Hall Club, under 
the auspices of the Greater New York 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Association, 
and Professor Earl McCracken is giv- 
ing a lecture on “Household Mainte- 
nance and Supply” in the forum on 
“The Consumer in Wartime,” which 
has been organized with the coopera- 
tion of the New York staff of the Con- 
sumer Division of the Office of Price 
Administration and is being held at 
the Women’s City Club during March 
and April. 


vrofessor Mary deGarmo Bryan gave a 
broadcast recently for the American 
Women’s Volunteer Service. She has 
also given addresses before the New 
York Dietetic Association, the Associa- 
tion of Military Colleges and Schools, 
Washington, D. C., the University Club 
of Jersey City, and the Kentucky Di- 
etetic Convention, Louisville, Ky., in 
recent months. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Professor H. L. Forkner met with the 
Connecticut Business Education Asso. 
ciation in Bridgeport on March 21 and 
spoke on the problems of teacher edy- 
cation in the present crisis, emphasizing 
the need of economy of time in teacher 
preparation to meet the present short. 
age of teachers and suggesting plans for 
speeding up the training of office work. 
ers. 


Professor Forkner spoke before the 
meeting of the Ontario Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Ontario, Can, 
The problems discussed at this conven- 
tion included readjustment of second- ' 
ary school curricula to war needs, and 
Professor Forkner’s talk dealt chiefly 
with the areas of research in busines 
education which need to be expanded 
to provide for more effective teacher 
training for the development of skills 


Miss Thelma M. Potter spoke before the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion in Baltimore on the subject, “Im- 
provement of Unit Planning in Office 
Practice.” 

A Teachers College breakfast held 
on April 4 in connection with the mect- 
ings of the Association was well at- 
tended by former and present students. 


An article by Miss Agnes E. Osborne, 
“The Improvement of Transcription,” 
appeared in the February issue of the 
Journal of Business Education. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


On March 5 Professor Brownell spoke 
before the Ohio Public Health Associa- 
tion meeting at Columbus. He discussed 
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the relationship of the local tubercu- 
losis association to school health activi- 


ties. 


Professor Josephine Rathbone spoke on 
February 5 before the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Harry E. Moore 
School for Crippled Children, Jersey 
City, N. J. Her subject was “Helping 
Spastic Children to Get Rid of Their 
Extraneous Tensions.” 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


A third nursing project, subsidized by 
Federal funds, is at present in opera- 
tion at Teachers College as part of the 
Government’s program for preparing 
the large number of public health nurses 
needed in the present emergency. A 
Federal grant provides tuition and 
maintenance for fifty-four students for 
a four-month (March-June) program, 
including 8 points of academic work 
and 4 points of field work in public 
health nursing. The Henry Street Visit- 
ing Nurse Service is cooperating with 
the Division of Nursing Education in 
this project. 


Miss Mary J. Dunn (A.M. 1933), a reg- 
ular member of the nursing consultant 
staff of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
has been placed in administrative charge 
of its Nursing Education Unit. In ad- 
dition to her various administrative 
duties, Miss Dunn will assume responsi- 
bility for evaluating requests and plans 
pertaining to public health nursing and 
midwifery programs. 


Miss Mary O. Jenney (A.M. 1940) has 


been appointed Associate Nursing Edu- 
cation Consultant in the U. S. Public 
Health Service, her appointment ef- 
fective March 1. 


Miss Marguerite Wales (A.M. 1934) has 
been appointed director of nursing in 
the Eastern Area, American Red Cross, 
for a period of six months, on leave 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Nursing Education Division has 
arranged four sections of the Red Cross 
course in Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick (Home Nursing) for which a 
total of 75 persons registered. All classes 
are held in the Nursing Arts Labora- 
tory, and are taught by graduate nurses 
at present enrolled as students in the 
Division. 


Professors Isabel M. Stewart and Eliza- 
beth C. Burgess have been appointed 
by the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing as consultants for the east- 
ern area of the United States, to give 
whatever aid and advice is possible to 
those interested in establishing sound 
relationships between colleges and uni- 
versities and schools of nursing. 


The Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer has been 
appointed to the Editorial Council of 
College and Research Libraries. 


The Library is assembling data from 
seventy-five leading school systems on 
how they are meeting their responsi- 
bilities for the successful outcome of 
the war. 
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Office of Placement Service* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments of Teachers College Alumni 
reported in the March Recorp: 


Mathis, Dora (B.S. 1928), director of 
school of nursing, Hospital of Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCarthy, Mary I. (B.S. 1938), instruc- 
tor in public health nursing, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mcllvain, Dorothy S. (A.M. 1931), 
teacher of art, Junior-Senior High School, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

Martin, Ruth May (B.S. 1941), kinder- 
garten teacher, Brooklyn Free Kindergar- 
ten Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Meier, Ida M. (B.S. 1938), assistant di- 
rector of nursing school and nursing serv- 
ice, White Plains Hospital, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Mogileusky, Alice (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of music, Blanche Kellog Institute, San- 
turce, Puerto Rico. 

Moreland, Helen Hall (A.M. 1933), dean 
of women, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nesbit, Louis, instructor in languages 
and social studies, High School, Rumson, 
N. J. 

Nusinoff, Janet Ryan, inspector of wel- 
fare institutions, Public Welfare Council, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

Parker, Betty (A.M. 1941), band director, 
De Soto County Schools, Arcadia, Fla. 

Patterson, Winifred (A.M. 1941), in- 
structor in tuberculosis nursing, School of 

*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office 
of Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for its 


booklet, Employment of Teachers and Adminis- 
trators. 


Nursing, City Hospital, St. Louis 

Peirce, Gertrude c. teacher of Bee 
grade English and geography, Polytechni 
Elementary School, Pasadena, Calif, 

Sanchez, Carmen F., instructor in Spanish 
and English, Monmouth Junior College, 
Long Branch, N. J. 

Seidel, Elinor (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
mathematics and science, The Shippen 
School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Sibley, Agnes, instructor in English, 
Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 

Spare, Ardella (A.M. 1938), head © 
teacher, Pittsfield Day Nursery, Pittsfield, 9 
Mass. 

Sweeney, Ruth Ingram, assistant teacher 
of second grade, Friends Seminary, New 
York City. 

Taylor, Anna M. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
editor, American Journal of Nursing, New 
York City. 

Voigt, Helen Gertrude (B.S. 1941), as 
sistant director of nursing, Eastern Maine 
General Hospital, Bangor, Me. 

Turley, Ethel J. (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
the deaf, Public Schools Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vandever, Hope F. (A.M. 1938), girl’ 
counselor, High School Emporia, Kan. i 

Vespa, Paul (A.M. 1940), commercial 7 
teacher and coach, High School, Point — 
Pleasant Beach, N. J. 4 

Wells, Fleanor F. (A.M. 04), 
intendent of home training center, ‘A, 
New York City. 

Werth, Richard, teacher of mathematics ~ 
and coach of athletics, High School, Mar- 
shall, Va. 

Wexler, Milton (A.M. 1940), assistant — 


professor of clinical psychology, Univer- ] 


sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Yeneralo, Anthony W. (A.M. 1940), 
instructor in science and director of 
athletics, College of Education, Great 
Falls, Mont. 





